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cxomGigntinints 

THE most noticeable incident of the week in Parliament 
was the notice given on Monday by Mr. Mor.ey, on behalf 
of Mr. GLapsTONE, of the amendment which he will propose 
to Mr. Smitu’s resolution on the subject of the Report of the 
Royal Commission. The amendment affirms that the House 
“deems it to be a duty to record its reprobation of the false 
charges of the basest and most odious description, based upon 
calumny and forgery, which have been brought against mem- 
bers of this House, and particularly against Mr. PARNELL ; 
and while declaring its satisfaction at the exposure of these 
calumnies, the House expresses its regret for the wrong 
inflicted, and the suffering and loss endured through a pro- 
tracted period by reason of these acts of flagrant iniquity.” 
There can be no doubt that if, as the Ministerialists assert, 
the Opposition took a long time to make up their minds as to 


what to say regarding the result of the Commission, they have . 


now spoken to some purpose. The amendment is understood 
to be the work of Mr. GLapsTone himself. 


Mr. SExTON moved the adjournment of the House of 
Commons on Tuesday in order to call attention to the 
“Clongorey arrests.” The merits of the case to which he thus 
drew public attention are very simple. A number of respect- 
able persons were engaged in enlarging certain outbuildings 
on the farm of a widow, for the purpose of affording accommoda- 
tion to certain tenants evicted from neighbouring farms, when 
they were arrested, under circumstances of great brutality, by 
the police. A priest, who was superintending the work, was 
arrested with his flock, and the proceedings taken against all 
were of the utmost harshness and severity. Mr. BALFour’s 
attempt to justify the action of the police and magistrates 
was feeble and half-hearted, and in the division which took 
place on Mr. SExToN’s motion, the Government majority 
was reduced to 42. 





Tue Western Australia Constitution Bill was read a second 
time on Thursday evening, after an interesting debate, which 
showed that there was practical agreement on both sides as 
to the necessity for examining the questions raised by the 
Bill in a Select Committee representing all parties. The 
importance of the practical questions involved, and at the 
same time the impolicy of refusing as much freedom as 
possible to the Colonial legislatures, make it necessary that 
this Bill should receive most careful consideration, and that 
end will now happily be attained. 





THE discussion of the Report of the Special Commission 
excellently illustrates the difference between scientific sociology 
and common untrained opinion. A scientific interpreter of 
history recognises that the action of masses of people depends 
in the main on social conditions—particularly economic con- 
ditions—and that a revolution extenuates, if it does not 
justify, a good deal which cannot be regarded as right. He 
also knows that there is a considerable difference between 
pointing out the extenuating circumstances in the past, and 
laying down moral rules for the future. Unscientific 








historians look chiefly at the biographical side of history, 
and do their best to ignore the difference between absolute 
and relative political ethics. And the rules of scientific 
interpretation are just as valid for ten years ago, as for a 
hundred or a thousand. 





Last Tuesday evening the Liberal Union Club gave a 
dinner to Lorp SELBORNE, and he—in a speech anything but 
post-prandial—gave a calm and independent analysis of the 
Report of the Special Commission, which cannot have afforded 
much comfort to the more militant members of the club. 
He separated the personal from the political charges much in 
the manner of the Daily Chronicle and Mr. Caine, though 
he denounced the language of the expiring /rishman and the 
system of intimidation in the manner so appropriate—and so 
easy—to a judge. 





But the conclusion of Lorp SELBORNE’s speech was 
nearly as far from practical politics as the Report itself. He 
insisted on the possible divergence of opinion among the 
Irish leaders as to the maintenance of the connection with 
England—forgetting that if such divergence existed it would 
make for that maintenance. He treated the Physical Force 
Party as still solid, despite the CRONIN case; and seemed 
to think that an agitation might be got up in Ireland 
for its independence without the leverage afforded by 
the agrarian grievances, which will soon disappear. The 
restrictions in Mr. Gtapstone’s Home Rule Bill are 
certainly not matters on which a solid Secessionist party can 
unite, compact both in Ireland and America. Without the 
irritation of the Irish Office, and the disputes about arrears, 
it is difficult to see exactly what basis there will be for a 
separatist agitation. Certainly one on religious questions will 
not ensure much support from the American Irish, either in 
sympathy or in cash. 





On Wednesday night Str CHARLES RUSSELL, speaking at 
Cambridge, revealed a bit of secret history. Everyone 
remembers the unfortunate debate as to the fitness of Mr. 
Justice Day to sit on the Special Commission. Now, Sir 
CHARLES RussELL, with Mr. GLapstTone’s approval, sug- 
gested to the Attorney-General that the names of three 
judges to whom no objection could be taken might easily be 
selected in private consultation between the Ministry and the 
leaders of the Opposition. The Attorney-General promised 
to submit the proposal to Mr. SmitH ; but nothing came of 
it. And so the Government gained a party advantage at the 
expense of the reputation of the Bench. 





THE appointment of Mr. Lawrance, Conservative 
member for a division of Lincolnshire, to the vacant 
judgeship adds another to the instances in which the 
present Government has disregarded the interests of 
suitors and of the law for the sake of promoting 
political partisans or personal friends. Mr. LAWRANCE 
is perhaps less conspicuously unfit than Mr. JUSTICE 
GRANTHAM, whose sole claim was that he had served his 
party by talking against time in the House of Commons ; 
and he is little, if at all, more unfit than Mr. Justice 
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KEKEWICH, whose claim was that he had fought two 
unsuccessful elections for his party. But no one who 
knows the Bar as it stands now would say that either 
he or Mr. VAUGHAN WILLIAMS — though the latter is 
much the more learned of the two—stands in the front 
rank of practising counsel, or will make as good a judge as 
at least half a dozen whom any barrister or solicitor 
could name. 





Tue Stamford division of Lincolnshire was not contested 
in 1886, and returned a Conservative in 1885 by a majority 
of over 1,100. It is, moreover, surrounded—except on the 
east—by constituencies which seem even more hopelessly 
Conservative than itself. But since 1885 many things have 
happened. Mr. HALLey Stewart has captured Spalding, and 
made it an oasis in the desert of South Lincolnshire Con- 
servatism. The repeated and oppressive prosecutions 
of Salvationists at Stamford in 1887, overcome at last 
by passive resistance, have afforded the electorate an in- 
structive parallel to the working of the Crimes Act in Ireland. 
The Home Rule Van (if we mistake not) has traversed the 
district, disseminating literature and ideas. As in North 
Bucks, too, the allotment question will have influence. A 
good Liberal candidate has been for some time before the 
constituency, and the Liberals are in a fighting mood. Even 
a return to the figures of 1885 should have a considerable 
effect on the neighbouring constituencies—at least two of 
which, Horncastle and Wisbech, are by no means safe 
Conservative seats. 





THE elections to the German Reichstag are not yet 
complete, because a second ballot will be needed in many 
constituencies. But they have gone far enough to show 
a marked increase in the voting power of the Socialist 
party, and a somewhat less marked increase in the 
strength of the section which, adopting English terms, 
may be called Radical. The National Liberal party has 
suffered severely, and BisMARcK will probably have to devise 
a new combination in order to obtain a working majority. The 


vote does not imply any immediate menace to the existing” 


structure of society and government in the Germanic Empire, 
for the other parties, taken together, will still be more 
numerous than Socialists and Radicals combined, and autho- 
rity as authority is in Germany immensely strong. But it 
will produce a moral effect on the course of German legis- 
lation, and will sensibly increase the influence of Socialistic 
principles all over Europe. The growth of this tendency 
in Germany and England contrasts strangely with its stationary 
position in France and Italy. 


Tue home of the National Portrait Gallery is all but 
settled. Long the pictures have wandered about houseless, 
but the “unknown benefactor” has given his money, Gov- 
ernment and the County Council have fixed on the site. 
Their choice of the land at the back of the National Gallery 
will involve the closing of a row of sordid dwellings, and the 
magistrates must give their sanction to this. But this 
sanction will not be denied, and the architect, Mr. Ewan 
CHRISTIAN, is already preparing his plans. We shall gaina 
fine facade in place of the unsightly back of the National 
Gallery, and shall view our eminent men and women in an 
admirable north light. 





THe County Council is trying to solve the problem of 
connecting Blackwall with the Kentish shore of the Thames. 
There are the usual three courses open :—(1) A bridge, which 
would have to be 210 feet above the high-water mark, to allow 
big ships to pass under; (2) a tunnel, which will involve 
enormous expense, and a steep descent to the entrance ; (3) 
a ferry, which would hardly seem equal to the large traffic. 





THE Channel Tunnel Company, for the time disappointed 
of their tunnel, have been boring holes in Shakespeare’s Cliff, 
near Dover, with the result that their engineer, Mr. Brapy, 
announces a find of coal at a depth of 1,180 feet from the 
surface ; and his report has been confirmed by PRoFEssOR 
Boyp DawkINs, under whose advice the enterprise was 
undertaken. “Coal-measures,” says the Professor, “ with 
good blazing coal, have been struck at a depth well within 
the practical mining limit.” It is premature, of course, 
to speculate upon a coal-field ; for the number and width of 
the seams have yet to be discovered. But it is equally prema- 
ture to deplore, as many are doing, the possible conversion 
of beautiful Kent into a grimy “ Black Country.” 


Sir CHARLES DiLkeE has noticed that the existence of 
French as an official language in Canada affords a strong 
inducement to the French-Canadians to refrain from agitating 
for admission into the United States. It is therefore satis- 
factory to learn that a motion for its abolition has been 
rejected in the Dominion House of Commons by a majority 
of about two to one, the question of its adoption in Manitoba 
having been left for local decision. It is seen in the Channel 
Islands, and insisted upon by ardent educationalists in Wales, 
that the bilingual system deserves retention for its educational 
value, if for nothing else. From this point of view one 
cannot but regret its gradual extinction in the Highlands, and 
its almost total absence in Ireland. 


THE policy of unification by simply ignoring local lan- 
guages and customs—long the ideal of England for Ireland 
and Wales, and only abandoned for Canada in 1848—had 
best be left to the bureaucracy of Russia. But though there 
is much to be said for Mr. A. THoMas’s proposal to the 
House of Commons on Monday night, that Welsh-speaking 
judges should be appointed for Wales, and still more in favour 
of the slowly growing study of Welsh in the elementary schools 
of the Principality, it may well be doubted if a separate 
Minister for Wales would either earn his salary or satisfactorily 
represent the wishes of the Welsh people—at least, under a 
Conservative Government. 


How soon shall civilised opinion be delivered from the 
law forbidding marriage with a deceased wife’s sister—that 
misread and arbitrarily selected paragraph of the Mosaic 
code? A _ peculiarly hard case occurred at the Wit® 
Assizes this week. ANNIE BAILEY, a girl of twenty-three, 
in the service of the Rev. S. W. MANGiN, rector of West 
Knoyle, Wiltshire, had a “follower” from a neighbouring 
village—one WILLIAM CLappP, a widower. Unfortunately Mr. 
Cxapp’s first wife had been ANNIE BAILEy’s aunt, so that 
he now proposed marrying a daughter of his deceased wife’s 
sister. Which he did, before the Superintendent Registrar of 
Marriages at Salisbury, being unable to find any Scriptural 
prohibition of such a marriage. So the police, nicely obser- 
vant of the adage cherches la femme, pounced on the girl 
(leaving the man unmolested, for reasons best known to them- 
selves), and she was tried before Mr. Justice STEPHEN for 
signing a false declaration that there was “no impediment 
of kindred or alliance or other lawful hindrance ”— the 
grammar is that of the Act—to her marriage with WILLIAM 
Crapp. Mr. JusTICE STEPHEN, more suo, sat down in 
one of the scales of justice, intimated that neither two 
children in two neighbouring villages, nor anyone else, could 
play these mad pranks along the sunny leas, and weighted the 
Mosaic law with yet another curse. The jury, however, took 
the prevalent view that on this point “the law is an ass,” and 
acquitted the girl. His Lordship, before she left the dock, 
told her that, whatever people might think, she was not 
married in the least. Unfortunately people w// think. 
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Last Saturday the French Government decided pro” 
visionally to pardon the Duc p’ORLEANs, and contemplated 
his removal to the prison of Albertville in Savoy, whence he 
could be quietly and speedily conducted to the Swiss frontier. 
The Radical party—indefensibly perhaps, but not unnaturally 
—thereupon demanded an amnesty for the Socialists now 
undergoing imprisonment for acts of violence committed in 
1880. ‘Their proposal was of course rejected by the 
Chamber, but the release of the Prince had to be aban- 
doned, to prevent their becoming irreconcilable. | Accord- 
ingly, on Monday night, he was removed to the prison of 
Clairvaux in a sleeping-car ; but with as much secrecy and 
mystery as if he had been the Man in the Iron Mask. There 
he will remain till his friends are quiet, or perhaps only till 
the Féte de la République on July 15. It is a pity that all 
parties in France should thus conspire to exaggerate his 
escapade. And it is hardly wise to give him the benefit of 
the sentiment which already hangs about the foundation of 
St. Bernard, and has hardly been dissipated by the confine- 
ment of PRINCE KRAPOTKIN and BLANQUI. 





AFTER a great deal of bluster and wire-pulling, Chicago 
has obtained a majority of the House of Representatives in 
Washington in favour of its being chosen as the scene of the 
proposed World’s Fair. This selection has yet to be ratified 
by the Senate, before the Exhibition receives the sanction 
of the Government; but as the Senators are chosen by 
States, and not on a population basis, the chances are in 
favour of the Western Metropolis. During the last six 
months a spirited contest for the Fair site has been 
carried on between New York, Chicago, St. Louis, and Wash- 
ington, and each competitor had its own particular axe 
to grind. The New York Fair Committee was dominated 
by capitalists interested in the means of transportation— 
headed by Mr. Jay GouLp, who controls the Elevated Rail- 
road. ‘There was prolonged haggling over the selections as 
the different interests came into conflict, and after this was 
settled, the rival political factions came into collision in 
the State Legislature at Albany. Chicago’s Fair Committee 
showed prodigious activity, and was bent on “ booming” the 
city—especially the real estate interests. ‘The St. Louis Com- 
mittee had also private interests to look after. ‘The advocates 
of Washington were the least selfish, and wished to see an 
International Exhibition which would have some educational 
and scientific value. When Congress met, the rival cities 
sent delegates to the Capitol, where they began a “lobbying ” 
campaign, in which the men from Chicago seemed to have 
the most money at their disposal. 





ANOTHER thing, besides Western bluster and dollars, 
which has contributed to the victory of Chicago, is the fact 
that Congressmen have begun to perceive that an Inter- 
national Exhibition would be a foredoomed failure. Why 
should European countries send exhibits to the United States 
when the present Republican Administration is only interested 
in maintaining a high tariff wall to exclude all foreign com- 
merce? Even a Protectionist Senator—Mr. CHANDLER, of 
New Hampshire—said, three weeks ago, that “our high 
Protective tariff is a serious obstacle to exhibitors from 
abroad.” Had New York been selected, a few foreign 
countries would have sent exhibits; and this would have 
presented an unpleasant object-lesson for the Protectionists. 
A comparative exhibition of American and European goods 
would have endangered one of their most cherished doctrines 
—repeated by Mr. BLAINE in his article in the orth 
American Review—that, thanks to the Protective system, 
Americans pay less than is paid in Europe for articles 
of a similar character and value. But they have escaped 
this painful exposure. Foreigners are not likely to send 
exhibits so far inland as Chicago, or to go through the 
harassing formality of giving bonds with American securi- 








ties for the Custom dues on their goods. An exhibition 
at Chicago will be a purely national affair, organised for 
only material and monetary objects. 


Tue chief disaster of the week is telegraphed from 
America. Its cause resembles that of the great Johnstown 
catastrophe. A large storage dam across the Hassa Yampa 
River, beyond Prescott, Arizona, gave way and let loose its 
waters, to sweep with terrific force the valley beneath, destroy- 
ing forty lives and endangering the town of Wickenburg, 
thirty miles below. The loss of property is estimated at 
many million dollars. From America also comes news of 
the death of JoHNn Jacos Astor, the third of a dynasty of 
what we must call “ millionaires ” by meiosis—for language is 
too poor for them. ‘The Astor family, however, has con- 
sistently kept in view the duties involved by this wealth ; they 
have followed Mr. CARNEGIE’S gospel for good. These, 
together with the recollection of Chicago as the site for the 
coming “ World’s Fair”—a choice that Europeans will not 
cavil at—are the chief trans-Atlantic items of news. Too 
many Europeans have neglected Chicago, in many ways the 
most interesting, certainly the most typically modern, city in 
the States. 








Tue Bank rate has been kept this week at 5 per cent., 
but at the same time the Bank has made some concession to 
the outside market. While the rate of discount was 6 per 
cent., it lent for no shorter period than a week, and it charged 
7 per cent. interest. This week it has been lending for 
three days, and it has charged only 54 per cent. interest. 
It made the concession, however, not because the supply of 
money in the outside market had increased. On the con- 
trary, there has been extreme scarcity, and the Bank 
has been able to lend as much as 2} millions. The 
scarcity in the outside market is chiefly caused by 
the large collections of the revenue now going on, but 
partly it is the result of instalments of colonial loans 
falling due, and partly of the temporary shifting of money 
in consequence of the payment of railway dividends. While, 
however, the bill-brokers and discount houses have . been 
obliged to borrow such immense sums from the Bank of 
England, they have been taking bills as low as 4 per cent., 
and the probability of much gold being attracted from abroad 
has now disappeared, especially as stringency has returned in 
New York. At the Stock Exchange settlement, which began 
on Tuesday and ended on Thursday evening, there was very 
little demand for money, speculation having been almost 
entirely stopped. 





ALTHOUGH Stock Exchange borrowers were able to obtain 
all the loans they required at from 5 to 5% per cent., and 
carrying-over rates were light, being about 5% per cent., 
there has been general depression in the Stock Markets. 
‘The week began with a serious fall in Argentine securities, 
caused immediately by the dissolution of a syndicate formed 
to insure the success of the conversion loan; but really the 
ultimate and operative cause was the growing gravity of the 
crisis in Buenos Ayres. Speculators and brokers are failing 
in large numbers. The premium on gold has gone up once 
more to 133 per cent., and careful observers are apprehen- 
sive of an utter crash. The great increase in the Socialist 
vote in Germany, together with the unfavourable prospect of 
the iron and coal trades, have caused depression in Berlin. 
The banking and building crisis continues in Italy, and both 
financially and politically things look bad in Spain and Por- 
tugal. At home, too, the threatened coal strike and the great 
increase in railway working expenses are discouraging specu- 
lation. In the meantime, however, trade continues good, 
although speculation in commodities likewise has received a 
serious check from the long-continued stringency in the 
Money Market, and the uncertainty as to its future course. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL MARE’S NEST. 
woataliiiipianne 

HE debate on free schools at the end of last week was 
much too short for the importance and difficulty of the 
subject, and it is a pity that either fear of the parrot-cry of 
obstruction, or calculations of the chance of a_ better 
division one night than another, prevented an adjourn- 
ment and a second day’s discussion. However, the 
friends of free schools may well be satisfied with the debate 
so far as it went. Mr. Acland and Mr. Sydney Buxton, 
who introduced the subject, spoke with excellent sense 
and thorough knowledge. The Government met them with 
the halting answer that is natural when men have not made 
up their minds. ‘They relied mainly on the plea that, though 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer might have the mone» for 
free schools, Parliament had not the time. That this was a 
mere pretext is clear from the fact that only a few days before, 
in apologising for the absence of any mention of free schools 
in the Queen’s Speech, Mr. Smith had explained that 
violent alarm existed in many minds as to the pro- 
posal, and that another year of discussion at least was 
needed to dissipate it. If time were all, the Government 
might as well have postponed their Tithes Bill as a bill for 
free schools. ‘The strongest resistance to the proposal, 
strange to say, came from its earliest friend and promoter. 
Mr. Chamberlain poured a cold douche upon it in the 
shape of a demonstration, which would be most imposing 


if the figures were not so hollow, that we run a risk, if 


we hurry to free schools on what used to be the Birming- 
ham principle, of incurring at once a capital expenditure 
of thirty millions, and an addition of nearly two millions 
to our annual expenditure on education. With this artful, but 
thoroughly artificial, calculation, we may deal some other day. 
Meanwhile, it is enough to point out the astonishing position 
in which a statesman, who has been a good friend of national 
education before now, is content to leave himself. Many, if 
not most, of the denominational schools—so runs his argu- 
ment—are inadequate, insufficient, and bad: we found them 
so at Birmingham ; they were hardly worth taking over, for 
we had to spend our money in new schools in their stead. 
What is the conclusion? Why, that children are to remain 
in these inadequate, insufficient, and bad schools, receiving 
an illusory education, simply to save what are supposed to be 
the vested rights of denominational managers. This is the 
lame and impotent conclusion to which political exigencies 
have unfortunately brought Mr. Chamberlain. 

Still more unfortunately, political exigencies have induced 
him once more to attempt to raise the watchful jealousy of the 
Nonconformists by a “‘ No Popery” cry. He made the same 
attempt upon Wales in 1886, in connection with Home Rule. 
It ended in egregious failure then, and it will end in failure now. 
There has seldom been a more unscrupulous perversion of a 
perfectly plain story. This is what the world has been asked 
by the Tory writers and speakers to believe :—Mr. Chamber- 
lain had challenged the Irish members to support the motion 
for free schools if they dared ; Mr. Morley straightway entered 
into close communion with Mr. O'Connor, ascertained the 
terms on which the Irish would vote, received these terms in 
writing, then rapidly invented a formula in compliance with 
them, and finally sprung his new and original proposal on the 
House. One bold journalist actually affirmed that a formal 
nstrument had been signed, sealed, and délivered by Mr. 
Morley as his act and deed ; and itis really a mercy that the 
journalist did not take it into his head himself to frame the 
instrument and sell it tothe Zimes. Every one of these startling 
particulars proves to be false. Mr. Morley is shown never 
to have spoken to any Irish members, or to have had any 
dealings on the matter with them; the document supposed 
to contain the terms of an unholy concordat turns out to 
have been a harmless extract from an old speech, to which 





reference had been made in the debate ; the formula sud- 
denly improvised, on the spur of the moment, for the 
purposes of a nefarious coalition, had been advanced in 
the selfsame words by Mr. Mundella, a couple of hours 
earlier, and, more wonderful still, it was in substance 
neither more nor less than the suggestion which had recom- 
mended itself many months before to the Liberal minority of 
the Royal Commission on Education. The suggestion may 
be good or it may be bad, but the public will be able to judge 
of the manceuvre by which it has been seized as a means of 
scoring a point in the Unionist game, and poisoning the 
discussion of the difficult and complicated subject of a free 
system of national education by odious and unfounded ° 
charges of party intrigue and personal baseness. 

The suggestion made from the front Opposition bench 
is identical in spirit with the provision of the Scottish 
Education Act of 1872. The general lines of that Act imply 
the existence of a public school in every parish or burgh, 
under public management. That, we take it, is the very 
foundation of the policy we are considering. But the Scotch 
Act contemplates the case of certain minorities, and allows 
the department to give support to schools of those minorities 
where, “after due inquiry, it is satisfied that no sufficient 
provision exists for the children for whom the school is in- 
tended, regard being had to the religious belief of their parents, 
or that it is otherwise specially required in the locality 
where it is situated.” What does this mean? It means that 
in the one-school parish, that one school must be managed 
by representatives of the whole community ; but that where, 
as in the East end of London, there is a Jewish quarter, 
or where, as in Liverpool and other large cities, there is a 
large Catholic population, then a school, intended only for 
Jews, or only for Catholics, may receive the compensation, 
whatever it may be, for the abolished school pence. In other 
words, it means the combination of considerate and liberal 
treatment for small and poor minorities with the general 
principle of public schools under “ public management.” 

Mr. Lyulph Stanley, who has as complete a practical 
mastery of the whole field of national education as any man 
alive, and who was appointed on the Royal Commission as 
the representative of what may be called the Ultras of 
an unsectarian system, has reproduced the passage from 
the minority Report in which this position was definitely 
explained. The Catholics, said the unsectarian minority, 
are unwilling to go to other schools when they can 
have their own, and their schools are really used by 
Protestants. “It would be well if Parliament should 
recognise this fact and should give, as in Scotland, a 
wider meaning to the word suitability. . . . We must 
point out that the liberty of establishing distinctive and 
denominational schools under private and largely under 
clerical management is a fair concession to minorities where 
the general schoo! system is popular and representative, but 
the circumstances are materially altered if this liberty to 
found exclusive schools prevents the mass. of the people 
from having the control of the management and the appoint- 
ment of the teachers in the schools to which they are by 
law forced to send their children.” ‘That is to say, we must 
have a national system of schools under popular control ; give 
us that, and we will not bear harshly on small minorities with 
peculiar local requirements, in settling the details of abolishing 
the pence and making the schools free. 

There is plenty to be said against all this. But as a tem- 
porary expedient, to facilitate the concession of a great boon, 
it, at least, deserves fair consideration. ‘That it needs only to 
be temporary, is pretty certain. It is pretty certain that the 
Catholic leaders were preparing for the admission of some 
representative element in the management of their schools 
during the hours of secular instruction. It will not be easy to 
arrange ; for the choice of the teacher, which the Catholics 
at present consider vital, would seem to be ari essential part 
of popular control. Whether temporary or permanent, 
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however, whether gocd or bad in its merits, the suggestion— 
made by two such experts in education as Mr. Mundella and 
Mr. Stanley—ought to be extricated from the tangle of false 
issues in which it is diligently sought to be involved by a 
politician in a fix, always keenly on the watch to spy a way 
out of his fix. 








PRICKING A BUBBLE. 





WE must give the Zimes credit for the courage which it 

shows in one matterat least. It has not been afraid to 
give its readers a full report of the speech in which Sir William 
Harcourt has analysed the Report of the Royal Commission, 
and pricked the bubble so zealously blown by the apologists 
for Mr. Parnell’s slanderers. It must have required not 
a little valour on the part of the implicated journal to take 
this course; for unquestionably Sir William Harcourt did 
not mince matters, and alike in vigour of expression and logical 
completeness of demonstration his speech was crushing. 
Liberals before Sir William spoke had some reason to com- 
plain of the silence of their leaders on the question of the 
Report. It is true that in itself such silence was both dignified 
and in accordance with our best Parliamentary traditions. 
A grave judicial document, not in itself of a very simple 
character, and dealing with* a question at once deli- 
cate and complicated, is not a matter upon which a 
responsible politician usually cares to express his opinion 
hastily, especially when it is to be submitted to a full debate 
in Parliament. But there was no delicacy or scruple on the 
other side. We do not complain of the Zimes for having 
returned with renewed vigour on the very morrow of the publi- 
cation of the Report to its old task of misleading the public 
and vilifying the Irish members, whom it now pursues with 
a malice which is made all the more bitter by its own conscious- 
ness of defeat. The Zimes has been convicted and condemned, 
and its venomous railings against those whom it has tried to 
wrong are of little consequence to anybody. But when Sir 
Richard Webster—surely merging the character of the respon- 
sible politician inthat of the highly fee’d advocate—made haste, 
almost before he could have found time to read the report, to 
offer a most immoral gloss upon its contents to the members 
of a Tory club at Oxford, and when a Cabinet Minister like 
Mr. Chaplin thought it becoming to indulge in public lauda- 
tions of the Zimes, which logically should have been extended 
to Pigott himself, it was time for some Liberal Minister of 
responsible position to speak out. Sir William Harcourt has 
done well, therefore, to tell the world what he thinks of the 
Report of the Special Commission, and Sir Charles Russell 
has done equally to reply to Sir Richard Webster's daring 
misrepresentations of that document. 

No one who reads Sir William Harcourt’s speech with an 
open mind can avoid the conclusion that he proves at least 
two points. The first is, that whatever they may say now, 
the people who are responsible for the creation of the 
Commission declared beforehand that they would regard 
such a result as that which has now been attained as 
an acquittal of the traversers. Mr. Chamberlain, it is well 
known, was the first to suggest the unhappy device of a 
Special Commission. In a certain sense he might be 
called the father of the Commission; and to him Sir 
William Harcourt appeals. Now if the extracts from Mr. 
Chamberlain’s speeches which Sir William read to the 
Bath Liberals on Wednesday have any meaning at all, they 
mean that the only charges which the member for Birming- 
ham considered of real importance were “not boycotting or 
offences against property,” but those “affecting complicity of 
hon. members with crimes of personal violence and outrage.” 
We might carry the argument from Mr. Chamberlain’s speech 
further than this, for he practically declared that the only 
point of importance into which the Commission would have to 
inquire was the authenticity of the Pigott letters. We prefer, 
however, to adopt the wider rather than the narrower interpre- 








tation of the scope of the Commission to which he committed 
himself. It is, indeed, the interpretation which was univer- 
sally adopted in Unionist circles at the time when the Commis- 
sion was formed. It was to establish or refute the actual com- 
plicity of the Parnellite members in crimes of personal violence, 
in murders and outrages, that the three judges were set to work. 
The Unionist members and newspapers would have turned to 
ridicule the idea that their duty was to gather together a string 
of passages from the speeches of politicians of all degrees of 
importance in which boycotting received a certain measure 
of sanction; they would have shrieked with laughter at 
the notion that one of the issues to be solemnly decided 
and reported upon by Sir James Hannen and his colleagues was 
whether Mr. Michael Davitt was or was not, at one period of 
his life, a Fenian. Now on the questions which, at the time 
when the Special Commission Bill was passed, Mr. Parnell’s 
bitterest enemies regarded as being the only questions of vital 
importance to be put before the Commission, the answer is a 
complete, a triumphant acquittal, not only for Mr. Parnell 
himself, but for all his colleagues. Sir William Harcourt 
has made this fact apparent even to the most prejudiced, and 
Sir Richard Webster himself will find it difficult to contest 
his conclusions. 

The other point which comes out very strongly in the 
Bath speech is that the “ political crime” of which the judges 
have found the Parnellites guilty, is not, in the strict sense of 
the word, crime at all. It is no more crime, that is to say, 
than it was criminal to belong to a trades union before the 
Act of 1875. Legally a trade combination before that year 
was a “criminal conspiracy,” and legally it isa “ criminal con- 
spiracy ” to enter into any society, or union, or combination, for 
the purpose of effecting any one of a great many changes in the 
English Constitution and the law of the land, about the wisdom 
of which many of us are agreed. The idea that Mr. O’Brien 
is a “criminal ” in the common sense of the term, because at 
one time he was anxious to see Ireland made absolutely 
independent, and because he joined the Land League hoping 
that he might thereby do something to effect this end, is one 
that the common sense of mankind must reject. But Sir 
William Harcourt showed further, and with great effect, that 
the judges practically destroyed any value which their 
Report might have as a judgment upon the political 
aspect of the Parnellite movement by their own declaration 
that they felt themselves debarred from entering into the 
question of the causes of that movement. ‘There was no 
exaggeration in his remark that in such circumstances the 
judges would have been bound to condemn Franklin, 
Jefferson, and Washington as traitors and pirates. Finally, 
both Sir William Harcourt and Sir Charles Russell pointed 
to the very awkward fact that, long after all the charges 
which the judges have found to be proved against 
the Parnellites had become matters of public notoriety, 
an intimate alliance existed between the Tory leaders 
and the Parnellite party. The Zimes impudently pretends 
that this is only based upon a story told by Mr. Parnell 
regarding his famous interview with Lord Carnarvon, and it 
characteristically insinuates that Mr. Parnell is lying. It for- 
gets that the testimony to the reality and the strength of the 
Salisbury-Parnell alliance received its public seal and manifes- 
tation during the General Election of 1885. 








SOCIAL DEMOCRACY AND THE CONSCRIPTION. 
anette 

HE success of the Social Democrats in the German 
elections has taken the world by surprise, yet the 
victory is in reality far greater than is commonly supposed. 
Where the Ministerialists had no chance of carrying their 
own men, they supported the Radicals, to keep out the still 
more obnoxious Socialists ; and when the Socialists could not 
hope to win they voted for the Radicals, to keep out the 
Ministerialists. The electoral strength of the Social Demo- 
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crats has been greatly obscured by this cross voting, and the 
addition to their parliamentary representatives is therefore 
far from being a fair test of their increase in the constituencies. 
But great and rapid as has been their growth in voting 
power, that fact, important as it is, is far less significant than 
the number of new constituencies in which they have un- 
expectedly displayed their influence. Had they merely in- 
creased their strength in places where they had a footing 
already, their opponents need not have regarded it as anything 
more than one of those unpleasant reverses which are not 
uncommon in the vicissitudes of an electoral campaign. 
What makes the success of the Social Democrats so 
ominous, is not so much their display of strength where 
they were known to exist in some force, as the extent 
of new ground which they are seen to occupy. Not 
only have they appeared in unforeseen strength in towns 
where they had not been previously known as a political force 
at all; the epidemic has spread into rural districts, and 
Socialist votes have been given in constituencies where 
Socialism was not even so much as suspected. At this 
rate, the next General Election may leave the Social Demo- 
crats masters of the situation. It may make them numerically 
the largest single party in Parliament, and as they are 
certain to act solidly together, the temptation to bid for their 
support will prove irresistible to the other groups. That sup- 
port will not be given for nothing, and the first use which the 
Social Democrats are likely to make of their opportunity is to 
press for a redistribution of seats. By the existing Constitu- 
tion the number of deputies was fixed on the basis of one 
representative for every hundred thousand of the population. 
But Berlin has now a population of a million and a half, and 
ought therefore to have fifteen deputies instead of the six 
whom it returns to Parliament. The same disproportion 
prevails in other large towns, and all sections of Liberals have 
from time to time advocated a redistribution of seats in 
accordance with electoral facts. But the Government 
has hitherto successfully resisted any attempt to rectify the 
present anomaly, knowing that the strength of the Social 
Democrats lies in the big towns. Will they continue to 
resist? If they do, the result will be that so glaring a 
grievance will supply an admirable cry for the Social 
Democrats and help to swell their numbers at the next General 
Election. If, on the other hand, the Government yield, 
the new Reform Bill is tolerably certain to give a decisive 
majority to the Social Democrats. In either case, they stand 
to win, and the only difference will be that the longer the 
reform is delayed the more complete will be their victory 
when it comes. 

It is unquestionable, then, that Bismarck’s apparent vic- 
tory over Social Democracy has ended in disaster to his cause; 
and his discomfiture is far more signal than appears on 
the surface of the recent contest. To what is the suc- 
cess of the Social Democrats mainly due? How shall 
we account for the wide diffusion of their influence ? 
For that is really the most significant factor in the case. 
Prince Bismarck has urged a relentless war against them. 
He has passed laws for the sole purpose of curtailing their 
opportunities of propagating their doctrines. He has sup- 
pressed their newspapers and imprisoned or exiled or 
gagged such of their spokesmen as he could legally lay his 
hands on. Freedom of the press and of the platform has 
been denied to the Social Democrats i. the Fatherland, 
and Prince Bismarck has been congratulated at home 
and abroad on the success of his fepressive policy. 
Now we see where it has landed him. Coercion 


which is not thorough—and it can never be quite 
thorough under a parliamentary régime—is generally more 
beneficial to the persecuted than to the persecutor.  Bis- 
marck’s persecution has doubtless helped the cause of 
Social Democracy; but the Social Democrats have had 
another ally on which neither Chancellor nor Kaiser ever 
reckoned —a propagandist more potent than all the 





journalists and lecturers whom Prince Bismarck either 
silenced or banished. The secret ally of the Social 
Democrats has been Bismarck’s own pet instrument of Gov- 
ernment, the German military system. Under that system— 
which all the military monarchies have now adopted, and 
which some short-sighted men would have our country also 
adopt—the army has ceased to be a military caste and is 
merged in the nation. Every male German is compelled 
to be a soldier ; that is, to live in barracks for three years— 
the three most impressionable years of his life—and to spend 
a considerable part of the remainder of his life in camps. 
Consider what that means for those who never heard of 
Socialism, or heard of it only as an enemy of God and the 
Fatherland, and who are swept in crowds annually from the 
villages and small towns of Germany and brought into contact 
and intimacy with the soldiers and conscripts of the large 
towns, who are deeply imbued with Socialism. The raw 
recruits from the country become easy converts to the new 
gospel, and after their three years’ service return in multi- 
tudes to the rural districts, thus become radiating centres 
of Social Democracy throughout the German Empire. To 
this fact is undoubtedly due that widespread dissemination 
of Socialistic ideas which the German elections have just 
revealed. The young Emperor, who is thoroughly in touch 
with the army, had evidently an inkling of what was coming, 
and we attribute to his own initiative, rather than to Prince 
Bismarck’s, his bold attempt to lead and control a force 
which he has the wit to see is on the eve of becoming 
irresistible. The army is extensively impregnated by the 
principles and doctrines of Social Democracy, and the 
Emperor, recognising the inevitable, goes forth to meet the 
Democracy like our own Richard II., and exclaims, “I will 
be your leader.” ‘That we take to be the motive of the 
Imperial rescripts and of the Imperial solicitude to bring the 
combined wisdom of the United States and of the principal 
European Powers to bear on the solution of the problem 
which lies athwart the path of all modern Governments, and 
which threatens the tranquillity of Germany in particular. 
There is no city in Europe so gangrened with Socialism and 
anarchical ideas as Berlin, and the elections that have just 
taken place show how rapidly the infection is spreading. The 
Emperor evidently sees that there is no time to lose. And he 
is right ! 

But while we give the German Emperor credit for the 
boldness with which he has endeavoured to grapple with a 
question which bristles with difficulties, and while we believe 
that his action is inspired by genuine sympathy with the 
suffering masses and not by mere reasons of Statecraft, we do 
not think that he has hit upon the true remedy. The 
scheme of State Socialism which he crudely sketches, even if 
practicable (which we seriously doubt), would be at best but a 
temporary palliative, not a radical cure. The fact is, the cause 
of the misery which has moved and alarmed the Emperor is 
mainly due to those “bloated armaments” for which his grand- 
father and his Chancellor are chiefly responsible. The new 
army system has turned Continental Europe into a series of 
armed corps. Millions of men, the flower of a nation’s man- 
hood, are withdrawn from industrial employments and are 
maintained in idleness at the expense of the other millions 
who toil and spin. A typical instance of the widespread 
misery and poverty which the system of universal conscrip- 
tion entails, came under the notice of the present writer a 
short time ago in a foreign capital. A skilled cabinet-maker, 
who was making a good and an increasing income, was sud- 
denly drafted into the army. His young wife and three 
children were thus deprived of their protector and bread- 
winner. They might never see him again, or he might return 
at the end of three years maimed or in broken health ; and 
on the most favourable view his trade was destroyed and he 
would have to begin life all over again. Consider the myriads 
of families all over Europe who are in that predicament, and 
remember that it is not married men only who are thus injured, 
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but the whole manhood of a nation in varying degrees, and you 
get a vivid picture of the ruin and misery of which the system of 
universal conscription is the fruitful parent. Even the intel- 
lectual life of the nation suffers grievously. Young men are 
taken away in the midst of studies which most of them are 
not likely to resume again. A far-sighted and highly culti- 
vated German professor stated some years ago that he appre- 
hended a period of intellectual decadence for Germany as 
one of the results of universal conscription. 

We think, however, that our Government has done wisely 
in accepting the German Emperor’s invitation to an in- 
ternational Labour Conference. The discussion of Socialism 
before so august an assembly cannot fail to do good. Per- 
haps it may even open the eyes of some of the masters of 
legions to the peril to their own selves which lies in the fact 
of a nation of disciplined and armed soldiers. The nations 
of Europe, our own included, found it desperately hard, 
sometimes, to put down, even with disciplined troops, the 
mob _ insurrections begotten of oppression and misery, 
which were the only defensive weapons of the masses 
before the days of Trades Unions. But discipline 
and arms always prevailed in the long run against un- 
disciplined and unarmed valour. Universal conscription has 
changed all that. Even so late as 1848 the late Emperor 
William was obliged to flee from his country to escape the 
vengeance of the population of Berlin on whom he had 
ordered his troops to fire. ‘The army now means the nation, 
and in the next popular rising the army in uniform is not likely 
to obey with alacrity an order to fire on the soldiers in plain 
clothes. The truth is, that the conscription, together with 
popular education and a cheap Press, is silently undermining 
the old order of things, and will soon make absolute and 
oligarchical rule impossible. “If subjects were wise, war 
is a game which kings would not play at.” The subjects 
are quickly learning that wisdom ; and it would be a singular 
instance of the irony of fate if the monarchy which led the 
way in the ruinous competition of military expenditure 
should be the first to make a move, by stress of necessity, 
from which future historians will date the beginning of a 
policy of general disarmament. 








THE THREATENED COAL STRIKE. 





T is to be hoped that some means will be found to avert 
the threatened strike in the coal trade. If it occurs, it 

is estimated that very nearly 400,000 men will be thrown out 
of employment, the Miners’ Federation alone having a mem- 
bership of about 320,000, andseveral districts that are insisting 
upon an advance in wages not having joined the Federation. 
Both Durham and Northumberland believe themselves strong 
enough to obtain what they demand without outside help. 
Indeed, the miners of Durham are asking for an advance of 
15 pe® cent., while the demand of the Federation is for a 10 
per cent. rise. ‘The Durham mine-owners are showing them- 
selves much more conciliatory than those elsewhere. They 
began by offering to submit their books to the inspection of 
accountants appointed by the miners as a proof that they 
could not afford to give the advance demanded. The 
miners declined the proposal, and now the coal-owners 
have offered them an immediate advance of 5 per cent., 
or a reference of the whole question to an open and free arbi- 
tration. There appear to be good grounds to hope that the 
iatter offer may lead to a fair compromise. But elsewhere 
it looks at present as if neither side was willing to give 
way an inch. The Yorkshiré miners are especially deter- 
mined. They are unanimous in their approval of the 
decision to strike unless the 1o per cent. advance is 
given ; and, as further evidence of the spirit animating them, 
they are reported to have decided not to draw strike pay 





during the first fortnight of the struggle. But though York- 
shire is leading the movement, as it did last year and the year 
before, it appears to be steadily supported by Lancashire and 
the Midland counties. On the other hand, the mine- 
owners have passed resolutions affirming their determina- 
tion not to yield, and are busily forming a great Coal- 
owners’ Federation as a counterpoise to that of the miners. 
Such a union would be formidable indeed if it could be 
expected to keep together for any length of time, but when 
it is borne in mind that many of those who have already joined 
the Federation are steel and iron manufacturers as well as 
coal-owners, it may be doubted whether in case of a strike 
their interests as steel and iron manufacturers would not 
conflict with those of the coal-owners pure and simple. It 
is evident at all events that the miners believe that they 
would, and are, therefore, not so much alarmed by the 
action of the coal-owners as might at first sight have been 
expected. 

The argument of the miners is that they have not got 
their fair share of the rise in the price of coal which has taken 
place since the recovery of trade set in. ‘To this the 
coal-owners reply that they themselves have not obtained 
the full advantage of the rise, firstly, because many 
of the contracts entered into by them at low prices 
have not yet expired; and, secondly, because the prices 
quoted by the men are those of the best coals, and that a large 
proportion of the output is of inferior descriptions. It is, of 
course, impossible for anyone who has not inspected the books 
of the employers to judge between the two parties. But there 
is force in the rejoinder of the miners that their employers put 
forward precisely the same argument last year and the year 
before, and yetratherthan facea strikeconceded the fulldemands 
of the men on both occasions. ‘The rejoinder, however, though 
it carries weight is not conclusive, for the general trade of the 
country was visibly improving both last year and the year 
before, and the coal-owners, therefore, had reason to hope 
that prices would continue to rise, and that thus, even if 
at the moment the state of their business did not justify 
the advance, they would yet be able to recoup themselves 
before very long; whereas now the improvement in general 
trade has unquestionably experienced a check from the high 
rates of interest and discount that have ruled for months past. 
Since Christmas there has been a great falling off in the orders 
for new shipping both in Scotland and in England, and the 
heavy fall in pig-iron prices during the past few weeks is evidence 
of something more than undue speculation, though undoubtedly 
that existed. It is to be hoped, then, that both parties will 
be reasonable, for to drive matters to extremities would be 
not only to inflict loss and hardship upon themselves, but to 
throw the whole industry of the country into confusion. 
Coal is the great instrument of production nowadays, 
and to make coal artificially scarce and dear is to 
stop many industries altogether, and to injure all. There 
is scarcely a working man in the country consequently 
who will not suffer more or less if a strike on the scale 
threatened takes place, and there is no one in any rank 
who will not suffer inconvenience of some kind. That is 
no reason why the miners should submit to unfair treat- 
ment if they really are underpaid. ‘Their occupation is in 
the highest degree dangerous, unhealthy, and unpleasant. 
Everybody must feel that they are entitled to ask the very 
highest wages which in the existing state of trade the employers 
can afford to pay. But while this must be freely conceded, it 
is equally evident that if they insist upon higher wages than 
their employers can afford, they will very soon bring about 
such a stoppage of work as will undo what they are now 
trying to gain. Equally is it incumbent upon the coal- 
owners to show themselves conciliatory. So far outside of 
Durham they have not done so, for the meeting to which 
the men’s demand was referred adjourned to a distant day. 
They will, however, incur a very grave responsibility if through 
their obstinacy they force on a desperate struggle. ‘The case 
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is eminently one for arbitration. The coal-owners of Dur- 
ham see this, and have already offered to arbitrate. Why 
should not the coal-owners elsewhere do the same, or at all 
events, if their pride will not permit them to offer arbitration, 
why should they not accept arbitration if it is proposed by 
disinterested parties of weight and character in the country ? 








THE LIBERAL SPLIT AND LIBERAL CLUBS. 

“THE unfortunate difference between the Unionist and 

Gladstonian members of the Manchester Reform Club 
brings into temporary prominence one of the special features 
in English political life at the present moment. Our great 
political clubs down to the beginning of 1886 were justly 
regarded as being bulwarks of the two great parties in the 
State. Several years ago, at the time when Mr. Chamberlain 
was doing his utmost by means of his Unauthorised Pro- 
gramme, and his rabid attacks upon Lord Hartington and 
Mr. Goschen, to cause a division in the Liberal party, a Cabinet 
Minister of great experience and sagacity was asked what he 
thought of the likelihood of a break-up in the Liberal ranks. 
“IT don’t believe that there can be any break-up,” was his reply, 
“because of the existence of our great political clubs ; a man 
learns to love his favourite club in course of time, and he will 
submit to almost anything rather than exclude himself from it.” 
We have learned a great deal since these words were uttered, 
however, and, among other things, we have learned that it is 
possible to cause a serious if not an irremediable division in 
the ranks of the Liberal party. How has that division affected 
club life, and how ought it to affect it? These are questions the 
importance of which everybody will admit. Hitherto, it is true, 
in our London clubs the mutual toleration, forbearance, and 
good-feeling of members has prevented anything in the nature 
of a crisis. At Brooks’s, to be sure, soon after the introduction 
of the Home Rule Bill, it seemed as though the Club was 
on the point of being rent in twain. Furious blackballing 
against supporters of Home Rule was followed by not less 
furious reprisals on the other side, and matters reached 
such a pass that it was felt to be necessary for a time to 
put an end to the admission of new members to that 
sacred shrine of Whiggery. But the heads of both parties 
intervened, and a modus vivend? was arrived at, which has 
happily enabled the Club to pursue the even tenor - of 
its way without further disturbance. At the Reform the 
course of events down to the present moment has been 
still more satisfactory, for there we believe the two parties 
have lived together in comparative amity, and neither on the 
one side nor on the other has the Irish question been 
allowed to influence the ballots for candidates. The only 
rivalry, indeed, between Home Rulers and Unionists at the 
Reform seems to have taken the pleasant shape of competitive 
subscriptions for portraits of Mr. Gladstone and Lord Harting- 
ton ; though inasmuch as many members subscribed for both of 
these portraits, it cannot be said that the result threw much light 
upon the proportionate strength of either party in the Club. 
The National Liberal Club, which in its constitution and the 
personne/ of its members bears a stronger resemblance to the 
country political clubs than to the older London institutions, 
seems to have thrown in its lot decisively with the Home 
Rule party ; but, if we remember aright, this step was brought 
about chiefly by the wholesale resignation of Unionist 
members, and we believe that at this moment there are 
not only many Unionists still in the Club but some actually 
on the Committee. 

The circumstances of the dispute at the Manchester 
Reform Club are somewhat peculiar. The present president 
of the Club is Mr. Jacob Bright, one of the Home Rule 
members for Manchester. Another member of the Club, 
Professor Hopkinson, was recently brought forward as a 
Unionist candidate in opposition to Mr. Bright for the division 





of Manchester which that gentleman now represents. It 
was this proceeding on the part of Mr. Hopkinson which 
roused the ire of the Gladstonian members of the Club, 
who are evidently in a large majority, and led them to pass 
a direct vote of censure upon Mr. Hopkinson for the course 
he had taken. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
strong provocation was given by Mr. Hopkinson. The 
chairman or president of a Club is _ presumably 
a man whom all its members are agreed in respecting, and it 
certainly does seem a strong measure for such a man to find 
an opponent in a Parliamentary contest in a gentleman 
who is a member of the political club over which he 
himself presides. So far, therefore, we can quite under- 
stand, and even sympathise with the action taken by the 
majority in the Manchester Reform Club ; but when we take 
account of all the circumstances of the existing political 
situation, we cannot but feel that it would be well if all 
Liberal Clubs were to emulate the spirit of good-temper and 
conciliation which characterises Brooks’s and the Reform. 
Whatever may be the issue of the great political crisis 
through which the country is now passing—and for our part we 
entertain no doubt as to the result—it is at least certain that 
the question will be solved one way or the other before many 
years have passed. Our political clubs have already passed 
through many grave crises and weathered many storms ; surely 
it is not too much to ask the members of these useful and 
admirable institutions that they should strive to exercise their 
patience for a little while longer, until this storm also is a thing 
of the past. Nothing can be gained, whilst much may belost, by 
any attempt on the part of a majority in one club or another to 
make life unpleasant to the minority in that club. That the 
members of the Manchester Reform Club were well within their 
rights in protesting against astep so extreme astheappearance of 
a fellow-member as the political opponent of their president is 
not to be questioned ; but having made their protest we 
would fain hope that they will now rest content and not em- 
bitter still more a political situation which is already bitter 
enough, by taking further proceedings against the Unionist 
minority. We express this hope all the more fervently 
because, hitherto, it has undoubtedly not been on the side 
of the supporters of Mr. Gladstone that this kind of social 
boycotting has generally prevailed. It is among the ad- 
mirers and supporters of the present administration 
that the social “boycott” has been severely employed 
against their political opponents. Not since the days of 
the first great struggle on the question of Parliamentary 
Reform has there been anything to compare with the 
social feud which has been waged in London during the 
last four years on the part of the Ministerialists against the 
members of the Gladstonian party. It would be a good thing 
if Mr. Gladstone’s supporters throughout the country were to 
show, not only the dames of the Primrose League, but the 
hostesses of London, a better example than that which these 
ladies have lately set. Our cause is strong enough to stand on 
its own merits. None but the weakest and most foolish amongst 
us have been driven from our ranks by the petty social persecu- 
tion which we have seen prevailing in certain classes in London 
in recent years, and we may rest assured that any retaliation 
on the part of Liberals will not deprive the ministry of a 
single supporter whose support is of the slightest value. 

But whilst we would strongly counsel the maintenance in 
our clubs of that spirit of mutual tolerance and good humour 
which has happily hitherto prevailed in most of them, we 
cannot shut our eyes to the fact that for the present these 
clubs have almost lost their political character. Happily 
they still continue to serve a most useful purpose. Everyone 
who knows the House of Commons is aware of the 
immeasurable value to that distinctively political assembly 
of the personal and social intercourse which the members 
enjoy in the precincts of the House. A_ thousand 


asperities which might otherwise interfere not only with 
the comfort of members, but with the usefulness of the 
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Hous? as a whole, are smoothed away in the friendly 
intercourse of tea-room or smoking-room ; whilst men who 
would otherwise have no opportunity of knowing each other, 
save as rivals and antagonists, learn to appreciate and respect 
those good personal qualities of which happily no party in 
the State can claim a monopoly. Even therefore if Brooks’s 
and the Reform have for a time ceased to be strongholds of 
militant Liberalism, the fact that they afford a neutral meeting 
ground for the leading men of both sections of the Liberal 
party more than justifies their continued existence. Every 
real Liberal, to whatever section he may belong, clings to the 
hope that present divisions will not be eternal ; but that by- 
and-by “the flag which is rent in twain, will be one again, 
and without a seam.” And it is in the prospect of that 
brighter day which lies ahead of us, far off though it may 
be, that we would earnestly plead for mutual forbearance and 
toleration in all our political clubs on the part alike of the 
Liberals who follow Mr. Gladstone and of those who are at 
present ranged in opposition to him. 








THE NEW JOURNALISM: IS THERE NOT A CAUSE? 





(FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT.) 
HE two articles on the New Journalism which have ap- 
peared in THe SpeaKER have doubtless filled many 
persons, as they have myself, with reflections not altogether 
cheerful. Most things—so we have been wont to suppose— 
go on improving ; at least, in happy England. Education is 
becoming universal ; the number of readers increases ; so does 
their intelligence ; so also ought their taste and their tone ; so, 
most assuredly, ought that index and product of their taste and 
tone, the newspapers they read. And now THE SPEAKER, itself 
a new journal, comes telling us that the New Journalism 
is corrupting our taste, and that in many directions and 
departments there is a palpable decline in the character of 
English newspapers. For that, and nothing less, is what 
these two articles come to. The writer has been careful to 
refrain from condemning the leading organs of the daily and 
weekly press. But we all know that one at least, and that 
still the most conspicuous, of the dailies, has lost as much in 
literary power as it has in tact and in the appearance (if not 
the reality) of fairness, since the days of John Delane ; and that 
one at least, and that one the most conspicuous, of the 
weeklies, has sunk to a point at which its dulness surpasses 
even its spitefulness. The decadence of the Zimes and the 
Saturday Review, though not directly the subject of THe 
SPEAKER’S censures, seems to prove that journalism commands 
less-of high and finely polished talent than it did thirty years 
ago. Being unable to dispute the justice of these cen- 
sures, being forced to admit that flippancy, personality, 
recklessness in assertion and vulgarity in tone, are the 
note” of the paragraphists of the New Journalism, 
one is driven to ask who is to blame, the journalists or their 
readers? Somebody has said that every country has just such 
newspapers as it deserves. Is it our own fault, then, the fault 
of us who make up the public, that the food we get is less whole- 
some than it wasformerly? Have we called for these highly- 
spiced dishes, turning away from the simple repast which was 
good enough for our fathers and mothers? Or is it the 
newspapers that have corrupted us, tempting our palate by 
stimulants which have spoiled and perverted the natural taste 
for truth and moderation and decorum, the‘natural preference 
of modest knowledge to pretentious ignorance? This is 
a question which the writer of your two articles ought to deal 





with. His answer, so far as I understand him, is that 
the journalists are the guilty parties, that it is they who, 
seeing their way to produce bold and telling effects by smart- 
ness and insolence, have by degrees accustomed the public 
to expect and relish what would formerly have repelled it. 
With all deference to his judgment, I believe it is on the 
public itself that the blame must be thrown. Journalists are 
mere caterers for the public. They do not attempt to 
lead it any more than Ministers try to lead the country 
or members their constituents. ‘To please the public—that 
is to say, to sell their papers—and incidentally to show their 
cleverness, is their whole aim, in the pursuit of which only 
those means are helpful which attract and delight the public. If 
flippancy and sensationalism are the means so generally em- 
ployed, this is because these means have proved successful. 
And thus the question comes to be, Why do the public relish 
flippancy and sensationalism, and those other qualities which 
the New Journalism is said to flaunt before us? Let us put 
the saddle on the right horse, and ask, Why has public taste in 
newspapers declined during the last thirty years? ‘here is 
an obvious explanation—that the public has in these thirty 
years grown to be a new and vastly larger public. The whole 
of the lower middle and even a large part of the working class, 
now read dailies and weeklies, which would thirty years ago 
have been read only bythe upper middle and so-called “ higher” 
classes. But like many obvious explanations, this one does not 
meet the facts. It casts an undeserved imputation on those who 
used to be called “the lower orders,” who after all generally 
accept the standard set for them in these matters by their 
“betters.” It is not in the middle and humbler classes that 
the liking for personal gossip, smartness, and fleering levity, 
has sprung up, but among those who wear dress-coats in the 
evening and consider themselves educated. Social para- 
graphism began with the oldest of the so-called society 
journals about 1869; political paragraphism has reached 
its most offensively and recklessly personal character in 
the paper which professes to be far excellence Anti-Radical, 
and to represent the views of an aristocratic «quarter. 
Vulgarity, as Mr. Hamilton Aidé has lately reminded us, is 
now specially rife among the fashionable sets. It is the 
people who are always meeting one another at balls and 
dinners and races who are most anxious to see their names 
and entertainments in print ; while ladies of high degree are 
not ashamed to let their photographs be exposed for sale in 
shop windows, and sometimes to make a little profit on the 
transaction. The class which ought to have been the 
guardian of manners and taste has been the class most 
ready to encourage fastness among women and to laugh at 
chivalry among men; and if the general tone and sentiment 
of English society are still sound and pure, it is not to 
those who enjoy rank and wealth, but to those who holda 
less eminent station, and lead quieter lives, that the credit 
belongs. 

However, I am not concerned to apportion the merit or 
demerit of the change in journalism between different classes, 
but to suggest a few reasons which may soften your judgment 
on the journalistic profession by showing how it has been led 
to satisfy the appetite of the public. The breaking down of 
old social distinctions has made the bulk of the nation feel 
itself nearer to the titled and wealthiest class, and more curious 
about their doings. The fashionable class has discarded 
reticence, and relishes the publicity which a cheap press 
provides. Personal gossip is on the level of the meanest 
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understanding ; it is what the newspapers find it easiest to 
procure or invent; it is also what readers indifferent 
to graver matters seize upon. So many eminent or highly 
placed persons are gratified when they are written about, that 
all eminent persons are assumed to be of the same mind ; 
and the journalist is surprised when a theologian declines to 
be interviewed, or a soldier refuses to write a sketch of him- 
self for publication. Society in growing richer has grown 
more luxurious ; luxury has made men fonder of amusement 
and increased the number of those who are accustomed 
to read but indisposed to exert their minds. Hence 
the newspaper which was once bought for business or for 
politics alone, is now bought for entertainment also, and a 
crop of journals have sprung up which seek only to entertain. 
He who writes to amuse the indolent must not only choose 
personal or social topics, but deal with these ina bright, keen, 
telling way. Nowadays the readers who are not indolent are 
impatient, for the world is divided between those who do 
nothing and these who have too much to do. Just as for 
the indolent news items must be carefully selected and 
dressed out attractively, so*for the impatient everything must 
be put in the sharpest and boldest way. They have not time 
for soberly reasoned arguments, or carefully-sifted statements 
of fact. The journalist responds; he pieces out or invents 
his facts ; he dashes off an epigram ; he extemporises a flip- 
pant hypothesis ; he disposes of an opponent by an insolent 
sarcasm, knowing that he writes for those who will not read 
unless he saves them all trouble, nor remember with dis- 
pleasure what has amused them, however much it may annoy 
the victim. Add to these causes the bitterness of party-feel- 
ing which during the last few years has made men on both 
sides pardon rudeness or misrepresentation employed against 
political opponents ; add also the tremendous stress of com- 
petition among a host of struggling journals. Each hopes 
to be heard by raising its voice in a shriller note than the 
others ; each knows that for one reader who will appreciate 
really good work, soundness of thinking, and delicate finish 
of style, a dozen will be caught by something smartly or 
flashily put. Our newspapers are certainly much more 
“alive” than they used to be. They give more varied in- 
formation, and give it far more quickly. They are a more 
complete mirror of the world we live in. Regarded as busi- 
ness undertakings, they are wonderful. News of all kinds, 
views swift, sharply defined, and strongly stated, are required 
from them, and provided in admirable variety and profusion. 
But the great mass of readers, if they get these things, are 
tolerant of faults which the fewer and far more fastidious 
readers of 1860 would have condemned. The Athenian 
philosopher who so often complained of the mischief done 
by the Sophists says somewhere, “ After all, the Demos itself is 
the greatest of the Sophists.” What are our little journalistic 
sophists compared to the great British public, which loves to 
have what its journals give it ? 








HEREDITARY FEUDS. 


a 
*LANCING over the map of Europe the other day to show 
my little boy whereabouts he was living on the earth’s 
surface, | fell unconsciously to reflect on some of the lessons of 
political philosophy which the map silently teaches. A certain 
school of orators insist, as we all know, on the incredible paradox, 
that if Ireland gets a native Parliament, she will immediately 
employ that instrument, not to improve and ifvigorate her own 
condition, which needs tonics so urgently, but to torment and 
embarrass her nearest neighbour. They have been answered that 
nations are guided by their interest, and that it is the plain interest 
of Ireland to live in peace with England ; that after a connection of 
so many centuries, she has learned that no people can fight success- 
fully against six times their number, with sixty times their military 
equipment ; and that having got what she ardently desired, she 





would naturally enjoy it in peace, instead of renewing a contest 
in which she had forfeited so many of the material and moral 
possessions of a nation. But it seems to me that the facts which 
shine out of the map furnish a more convincing answer than logic 
or rhetoric can supply. 

There it lies, to certify that no nation in the civilised world has 
ever pursued the policy which is prognosticated for Ireland ; that, 
on the contrary, nations with the same grounds of complaint, the 
same angry memories, the same hereditary quarrels, have for- 
gotten their wrongs as soon as they were redressed, and, whenever 
it was their public interest, become the friends and allies of their 
old antagonists. It is the reproach of mankind, indeed, that they 
rarely cherish gratitude for the past, any more than hostility, but 
simply do what is pleasant or profitable for the time being, without 
relation to yesterday or the day before. 

Take out of a multitude of instances two or three recent and 
familiar ones. 

No one is ignorant of the history of Italy. From the fall of 
Napoleon till the rise of Louis Napoleon, Italy was in the grasp 
of greedy and insolent foreigners, and the Italians hated their 
masters with the passionate resentment of the South. Con- 
spiracies, émex/es, and insurrections were of habitual recurrence, 
and between the lake of Como and the canals of Venice the 
spectacle most detested was the white uniform of an Austrian 
soldier. Italians would not eat or drink, converse or traffic, 
with the stranger. For half a century they thought only 
how they might best fling off their intolerable burden. “ Their 
main hope of deliverance was from France, their Latin sister, 
separated from them onlybyan imaginary line. Ingood time France 
came to their aid, and after a short campaign, Pandour or Croat 
was no more seen in the loveliest land in Europe. United Italy, 
with a great army and a fairly full treasury, was in a condition to 
avenge the gross wrongs and galling injuries she had suffered. 
Circumstances rendered revenge easy; her old enemy was 
humiliated and weakened, robbed at once of prestige and empire. 
Revenge, we are assured, is the ruling passion of the Latin race, 
and the distinguished persons whodeliveroracles on Ireland couldno 
doubt confidently predict what Italians would do under the circum- 
stances. But what they did was quite different from those dismal 
ratiocinations. Italian statesmen steadily pursued the interests of 
Italy as a nation, and never thought of racial wrongs. They did not, 
one must admit, think even of gratitude for their deliverance. Italy’s 
old ally and protector was invaded by her old oppressor, and she 
took no side in the contest. When the war terminated, she drew 
close, not to her deliverer, but to her oppressor. For the last few 
years Italy, bound in strict alliance with Austria, has been soseriousa 
menace to France that it has sometimes seemed a questionof weeks 
only when an Italian army would be launched against Nice or 
Savoy. Italians plead indeed with respect to France that she 
insisted on being profusely paid for her assistance, and that 
after payment in cash, or its equivalent, there is no place for 
gratitude ; but with respect to Austria, they cheerfully admit that 
they have followed their interest, and frankly wiped out the memory 
of the past. The parallel in the case of Ireland only fails at one 
point. Italy is less bound over to peace by material guarantees 
than Ireland. Her people do not find their best market in Austria. 
They do not speak the same language as Austrians, there was no 
great party at Vienna eager for their deliverance, and they were 
not bound up by a thousand ties of friendship and kinship, com- 
merce and camaraderie, with the neighbouring country. 

Take the case of Austria herself in her relations with the new 
German Empire, and it proves as significantly that nations pursue 
only their interests. The Emperor of Austria, then Emperor of 
Germany, was the foremost potentate in Europe when the State 
which has become Prussia was an insignificant electorate, whose 
greatest glory was that its ruler was entitled to vote on the 
selection of the Emperor. By patience, skill, and courage, and 
sometimes by unscrupulous and dishonest arts, the little 
State grew to be a considerable one, after a time got 
recognised as a_ kingdom, 
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its neighbours so successfully that, in the end, its king 
became rival of the Emperor, and it was long doubtful in 
favour of which of them should be revived the ancient title of 
Emperor of Germany. A quarter of a century ago the King and 
the Emperor were commissioned by the German Diet to undertake 
a joint expedition, which terminated in robbing Denmark of two 
provinces. When the division of plunder arrived, Prussia seized 
the entire spoil and left not a scrap to Austria. A war ensued, in 
which Prussia in a few weeks utterly defeated the Austrians, and 
robbed the heir of the Holy Roman Empire of all authority in 
Germany outside his own borders. The anger of an oppressed 
people is tepid compared to the tragic rage of an imperial 
family tricked, plundered, and humiliated. But nations are led 
by their interests, not by their passions, and before six years 
the defeated Emperor was the ally of the conquering King 
in an invasion of France. When that invasion had succeeded, the 
King of Prussia, raised, as it were on the bucklers of his soldiers, 
was proclaimed Emperor of Germany to the perpetual exclusion 
of his ally and associate, the hereditary chief of the old German 
Empire. Nearly twenty years have since ensued and the conquered 
Hapsburg is the closest ally to-day of the conquering Hohenzollern. 

The map teaches many such lessons, but the space of a news- 
paper is limited, and I can glance only at a few. Fifty years ago 
Belgium like Ireland sent representatives to a foreign Parliament, 
a Parliament which disregarded her interests, insulted her re- 
ligion, and sent insolent strangers to control all the departments 
of State. The Belgians rose in arms, and led by provincial ad- 
vocates and country gentlemen, drove out the Dutch. When 
Belgium was recognised by Europe as a separate and indepen- 
dent State, did the Belgians make haste to feed fat their ancient 
grudge? It is notorious that the rival states have lived in peace 
and good neighbourhood for over half a century, and we have all 
recently read of the friendly reception which the King of Holland 
met at Brussels, the city which first took up arms against Dutch 
rule. 

Forty years ago, Hungary, under Kossuth, was in arms against 
Austria for similar wrongs. By the aid of Russia Hungary was 
defeated, but after a time she sought by constitutional methods 
the end arms had failed to win, and she succeeded. Now the two 
hostile nations are united by a just and satisfactory compact as 
the Austro-Hungarian Empire. There are gusts of temper now 
and then between them, as happens, I believe, in the best disposed 
ménage, but the two States, like reasonable man and wife who 
know that there is no divorce attainable or desirable, compose 
their little difficulties in private. 

Switzerland, if it stood alone on the map, would teach the 
same lesson irresistibly—the lesson that present interests are 
cherished and old feuds forgotten. There we have a country 
like Ireland, divided in race, language, and religion, a country 
with Protestant provinces and Catholic provinces, with Teutonic 
settlements and Celtic settlements, and the feuds that separate 
them do not lie hid beyond the mist of ages. Many of us have, 
in our own lifetime, seen the Cantons in arms against each other. 
But the past is dead and buried. An efficient system of local 
government places cantonal interests under cantonal control, and 
remits general questions to a legislature fairly chosen, and concord 
reigns throughout the little Republic. 

There seems no limit and no exception, in our days, to this 
policy of setting interests above sympathy or antipathy. Of old, 
identity of creed or of political aims secured the good-will, and in 
case of need, the active assistance of dominant States, but 
this motive has disappeared from the public policy of the 
nineteenth century. Protestant Denmark in her bitter agony, 
twenty years ago, called on England for help and called in vain. 
Catholic Poland in her agony called on France and had not her 
claim allowed. And political sympathy counts for as little as 
identity of creed. The State in Europe which is the most merci- 
less enemy of human freedom, which finds a province not too 
large to house her political prisoners, which scourges subject 
races with scorpions, and denies to her teeming millions the 





scantiest agency of personal or public liberty, is courted and 
caressed by the democratic republic in America, and by the 
éourgeois republic in Europe. 

A sordid Ireland regarding material interests alone, and deaf 
to the call of human sympathy, is not the Jafria we claim. We 
rather dream of such a future as a native poet has painted— 


* May Ireland's voice be ever heard 

Amid the world’s applause ! 

And never be her flag-staff stirred, 
But in an honest cause ! 

May freedom be her very breath, 
Be justice ever dear : 

And never an ennobled death 
May son of Ireland fear ! 

So the Lord God will ever smile, 

With guardian grace, upon our isle.” * 


But that such a generous and honest Ireland would not 
cherish revenge «| -n her just claims are conceded is the con- 
viction of wise and sober-minded men who are never seen on 
public platforms. Of Protestants—to take a few notable ex- 
amples—like Professor Galbraith, Mr. Alfred Webbe, and Mr. 
Grey Porter, as well as of Catholics like Mr. Justice O’Hagan, 
President W. R. Sullivan, and Mr. Denny Lane. It is surely not 
unreasonable to believe that Irish gentlemen understand their 
countrymen better than the most gifted foreigners: nor to 
contend that the testimony of men undeniably entitled to belief 
should be accepted as a substantial basis for the assumption that 
an Irish Parliament will content and tranquillise the Irish nation. 

No Irish gentleman of sound judgment and conscience ever 
said this of any former concession however just and necessary ; 
of Catholic Emancipation, for example, the later establishment of 
religious equality, or the Reform of the Land Code ; but they say 
it confidently of the supreme object which for a hundred years 
has lain at the bottom of the Irish heart—a native parliament. 

Be it well understood, however, that I speak of a parliament 
entitled to wield the cardinal powers of the State. If our hopes 
be mocked with the phantom of a legislature and executive— 
with a sham parliament which cannot perform the work for 
which it is needed, a parliament which the judges may set at 
defiance, and even the police treat with contempt, or which is 
bound to acknowledge any functionaries whatever as above the 
laws of the land in which they live, and with a sham government 
which cannot advise the Crown on the exercise of all its preroga- 
tives ; if the promised Parliament of Ireland be a single Chamber 
liable to the gusts of passion and panic to which uncontrolled 
authority is liable, which wants the necessary agency to protect 
menaced interests or minorities, and to regulate the movement of 
responsible Government or Senate, such a body may furnish a 
cockpit where Irish factions may wrangle to make sport for their 
enemies, or equip with bag and baton another tax-gatherer for 
England, but assuredly Ireland will not be content. It would be 
folly to expect that she should, for the settlement which will 
succeed and endure must be a fair settlement. 

Alpes Maritimes. C. GAVAN DUFFY. 








THE NOVEL OF CHARACTER. 


ciepipliiaceens 
HE critical faculty in literature is sadly to seek in latter-day 
England. Everybody admits it—even the critics. And 
nothing could demonstrate its absence better than the very scanty 
meed of justice dealt out as yet on our side of the Atlantic to the 
American school of character-painters in fiction, of which Howells 
is by far the greatest and ablest exponent. Here we have in 
our midst a supreme artist of the very first order, capable of turn- 
ing out such wonderful masterpieces as “ Silas Lapham ”—a book 
to rank with “Vanity Fair” and “ Richard Feverel” among the 
half-dozen great novels of the English language—and the only 
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criticism that London reviewers have yet to make of these ex- 
quisitely proportioned and delicately finished works of art is— 
what ?—why, simply that “ nothing ever happens.” 

Now, this is not criticism ; it is total abdication of the critic’s 
function. As well object to Shelley’s “ Skylark” that it’s deficient 
in plot-interest; to “In Memoriam” that its story is vague and 
confused ; to “Paradise Lost” that it “proves naething.” The 
modern American novel is built upon principles all its own, which 
entirely preclude the possibility of introducing those abrupt changes, 
sensational episodes, improbable coincidences, which to our con- 
temporary English romance are indispensable ingredients. It is 
the real Realism, the natural Naturalism ; it depends for its effects 
upon the faithful, almost photographic, delineation of actual life, 
with its motives, its impulses, its springs of action laid bare to the 
eye ; but with no unnatural straining after the intenser and coarser 
emotions of blood and fire, no intentional effort to drag in murder, 
crime, or fierce interludes of passion, without adequate reason. 
If these things belong by nature to the particular drama as it rises 
spontaneous in the author's brain, fall into their places they will 
and may; but the drama certainly won’t go out of its own fixed 
path on purpose to look for them. 

Such a conception of the nature of romance stands to the 
conception of the current English novel precisely as the modern 
landscape of truthful transcript from nature stands to the Claud- 
esque and Poussinesque landscape of impossible composition and 
pseudo-classical idyll. 

One has only to glance at the whole past history of literary evolu- 
tion in order to see that this new conception marks a step in advance 
—a step along precisely the same lines as all previous advances in 
the development of the story-telling faculty in humanity at large. 

For the story starts with the miraculous and the mythical. 
Nothing is too absurd or too impossible, in its early stages, for 
narrator to state or hearer to accept. Giants, ogres, gnomes, and 
fairies; enchanted castles, dragons, metamorphoses; Circe, 
the Cyclops, Jason and the Golden Fleece, Jack and the Bean- 
stalk, Aladdin and the Wonderful Lamp—these are the raw 
material on which the story-telling instinct of the young world at 
first busies itself, with frank unconcern as to standards of probt 
ability. Gradually, however, as time goes on, the story becomes 
more human, more definite, more conceivable, more terrestrial, 
It descends to earth, it condescends to particulars. But still 
adequacy of motive, consistency of character, accuracy of delinea- 
tion, are little insisted upon. The critical faculty, aS yet but 
vaguely aroused, can hardly be shocked at all by the sudden 
spectacle of the good man becoming bad, or the bad man good, 
at a stroke of the pen, by impossible conversions and impossible 
coincidences, by motiveless crimes or unexpected dénouements. 
Slowly we progress from the “Arabian Nights” and the medizval 
romance to tales of the Arcadia and Grand Cyrus type, and at last 
to the feeble and tentative beginnings of the modern novel. Time, 
place, and circumstance now get rigorously fixed : character and 
motive alone remain inadequately recognised. 

Through the eighteenth century, progress in this respect is 
rapid and uniform. Fielding in one direction, Goldsmith in 
another, show us how to make our puppets move and speak with 
some general regard to average human probabilities of will and 
interest. Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, carry on the tendency to 
a still higher level. The novel of meurs begins to supplant the 
novel of mere casual adventure. Gil Blas gives way to Tom 
Jones and Amelia. With the present century, the feeling in 
favour of simplicity, truth, nature, grows apace. Dickens, to be 
sure, breaks the uniformity of the general current of tendency, 
because Dickens is essentially unique, a talentapart, extraordinary 
in its way, but not of the centre, not of the main stream of 
literary development. And even Dickens himself, though at 
bottom a caricaturist, is a caricaturist who succeeds because his 
grotesque representations yet enclose in them always something 
that recalls the comic aspect of innumerable ill-remembered 
personalities of our own experience. We recognise through the 
oddity of Micawberfand Swiveller the individual human element. 





Nor do I forget that sometimes, as in “ David Copperfield,” the 
caricaturist raises himself to a high level of true character 
delineation. But the other great novelists of his age—Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Charlotte Bronté, Reade—were essentially char- 
acter painters. The story to them was but a canvas framework 
on which to let the figures of their dramatis persone display 
themselves, within and without, to the fullest advantage. 

In our own day, the same tendency, though temporarily 
checked by a reaction of which I shall have more to say, I 
hope, on some future occasion, still manifests itself even in 
England, and yet more in America. Perhaps it would surprise 
Mr. George Meredith not a little to find himself classed in the 
same school with Mr. Howells: and yet, widely different in 
externals as are the methods and manners of the two men—the 
one all enig matical, epigrammatic, crabbed, thought-compelling, 
a propounder of hard nuts for intellectual teeth ; the other all 
lucidity, perspicuousness, light humour, easy reading—at bottom 
there is still a close brotherhood of type and aim between them. 
For what both are interested in is not the mere mechanical or 
accidental twists and turns of an objective story, but the inner 
history and fortunes of the human souls whose continuous inter- 
action governs and produces it. For both, the characters pre- 
determine the plot, instead of the plot predetermining the 
characters. 

Still, though we have even now rare exceptions to the re- 
action, like Mr. Meredith, on this side of the water, it is in 
America especially, in William Howells and Henry James, that 
the central stream of tendency towards the novel of real life most 
clearly embodies itself. I say Howells and James without in- 
cluding Marion Crawford, because to my mind Crawfoerd’s novels 
stand to his two fellow-countrymen’s in somewhat the same 
relation as Bulwer Lytton’s stood to “ Middlemarch” or the 
“Newcomes”; theyare studies of ideal character ¢v obpavlg ti rér@, 
not studies of real character here and now on this solid earth, at 
Rome or in London. Crawford’s people have for me no flesh and 
blood ; they move serene in some cold high sphere where food 
and drink and bodily love exist not. But Howells and James, if 
I read the signs of the past aright, are bound along the very self- 
same road which the universal novel must ever hereafter travel. 
Improbable incident, extravagant personages, complicated en- 
tanglements of fact, miraculous emergence of hero and heroine 
from incredible fixes, all these must tend more and more to 
disappear, or to linger only in the London Journal; while delicate 
analysis of character and motive, careful working out of individual 
evolution, scientific study of hereditary influences, consistent 
delineation of family likeness running through and modifying 
family differences, must tend more and more to form the necessary 
stock-in-trade of the high-class novelist. 

I don’t doubt, at the same time, that the old romance of pure 
adventure will live on more or less bravely side by side with the new 
romance of pure portraiture ; just as melodrama still lives on by 
the side of the modern drawing-room comedy, and as extravaganza 
and opera still live on, each in its own field, by the side of the 
modern farce and the modern domestic or historical tragedy. But 
even so, the new school will almost unconsciously affect the old ; 
as anyone can see for himself who chooses to compare Mr. 
Stevenson’s “ New Arabian Nights” with the old “Arabian Nights” 
of Cairene medizvalism. Mr. Stevenson is a writer who, it has 
been well said, in the midst of an over-civilised age (strange 
epithet indeed for our recrudescent nineteenth century!) retains 
something of the barbaric faculty of imagination. But what is 
it that gives so irresistibly humorous an effect to the most 
amusing and incongruous passages in that wonderful book, “The 
Dynamiter ”? Surely, the author’s own keen sense of this very 
incongruity, his intentional juxtaposition of the ideas, the char- 
acters, and the motives-of the nineteenth century with the aimless, 
motiveless, extravagant action of the “Arabian Nights.” And 
even the wildest romances of the recrudescence have to this 
extent at least been influenced by the new models—that their 
human characters, as opposed to their semi-supernatural creations, 
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try to act, speak, feel and think with something like a due regard 
to the average psychology of the European nature. 

“But why don’t English novelists follow the same path as their 
American brethrén, if that path is indeed the path of future pro- 
gress?” Ah, well, that question would take some time to answer. 
I set down our English position mainly to that same recrudescence 
of barbarism, the Jingo reaction, of whose influence on literature 
I hope to say more at some future time. But not a little of it, too, 
is doubtless due to the conditions under which the English novel 
is at present produced. Our existing romance is mostly written 
for periodical publication in weekly newspapers ; and what the 
editor mainly wants is sensation, sensation, sensation, sensation ! 
A good rousing situation that carries on the reader to next week’s 
issue is better for his purpose than the best chapter in “ Harry 
Richmond.” It must be clear to everybody that delicate character- 
studies can be but ill appreciated in fifty-two piecemeal instal- 
ments, spread thin over the interval of an entire year. Whoever 
cooks tales for the Devouring Syndicate must fain season his dish 
with plenty of pepper, that the consumer's palate may still tingle 
freshly with undimmed remembrance after a week’s intermission. 
GRANT ALLEN. 








THE ALLEGED INCREASE OF INSANITY. 
tome 

"THE alleged increase of insanity in our own and other countries 

is now causing much uneasiness not only among medical 
men but in the general mind. When we say that the number of 
insane persons in the County of London shows so large an annual 
increase that, if we suppose such annual increase to be maintained 
at the present rate, a new asylum—to contain nearly two thousand 
persons—must be founded every five years, we shall have estab- 
lished the reasonableness of this anxiety. Both first and last, 
however, we have to ask ourselves whether this increase, 
apparently so alarming, is due to a greater relative prevalence 
of insanity or to secondary causes which may be interpreted in a 
less unfavourable sense. Popular writers have not hesitated to 
read in the statistics of insanity an indictment against modern 
civilisation and modern town life, and warnings of the worst 
omen for our future happiness. To preach simplicity of manners, 
temperance in life and work, social contentment, and the prefer- 
ence of the calmer joys of the country to the fevered excitements 
of large towns, are wholesome prolusions which can do us no 
harm, and indeed may do us much good; but the question 
arises whether, and if so, how far, these obligations can be 
enforced by the sanction of an increasing prevalence of insanity. 
Are we rightly told that increasing insanity is the tax we are now 
paying, and the tax our children shall still more heavily pay, for 
our congregation in great cities, our restless ambitions, our social 
scrambles, and any more faults of which our various censors may 
accuse us? Are we to slumber under these sermons, or are we to be 
scourged into vigilance by the presence of a danger so terrible 
as the growth of insanity, or, on the other hand, perhaps, 
by an increasing virulence of mental disease, whatever its 
numerical rate? We may relieve the anxiety of our readers by 
saying that Mr. Noel Humphreys, who recently read a paper 
on the subject before the Statistical Society, argues from 
the tables which he has collected, that the increase of 
registered lunatics is not due to an increased prevalence of 
insanity, but to the increase of population and to the better 
registration of lunatics previously lost in the general population of 
the country. As this opinion has been held and repeatedly 
published by the Commissioners in Lunacy, we may look upon 
it at any rate as highly probable. The coincidence of opinion 
between the department concerned, with insanity, and so highly 
qualified a member of the public as Mr. Humphreys, would seem 
indeed to bring our hopes within the precincts of certainty. How- 
ever inconvenient, therefore, it may be to provide for the increasing 
numbers of declared lunatics, we may congratulate ourselves in the 
midst of our outlay by the knowledge that all these lunatics have 








been hitherto supported somehow or other by the community, and 
that in the new asylums they will be supported at least as cheaply 
and so far the more cheaply as our best means of treatment avail 
for cure. The sources from which Mr. Humphreys drew the 
materials for his arguments were the annual reports of the 
Lunacy Commission, the reports of the Statistical Committee of 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board, and the Census returns. Con- 
cerning the reports of the Lunacy Commission, the author, while 
largely dependent thereupon, complained, even with a little 
asperity, that their already large series of tables was not yet more 
extensive and detailed. The cost of the returns of depart- 
ments has been so constantly watched and criticised both 
by the public and by the Treasury that the limits of the staff and 
of the annual grant may be a more potent factor in the case than 
the merits of it. We presume that, if the public wish for more, 
the public can have it by the usual way of payment for it. How- 
ever, Mr. Humphreys found materials enough to arrive at eleven 
most important conclusions or reasons which forbade him to 
accept any insanity statistics that we at present possess as con- 
clusive evidence of a real increase of the rate of occurring insanity. 
He shows that the Commissioners can only have cognisance of 
cases of insanity in asylums, in workhouses, or in receipt of pauper 
relief ; the number of “ private single cases” being but 442. Upon 
this the census enumerations of 1871 and 1881 throw this light, 
that the numbers of the insane so returned by householders 
were 12,264 and 11,390, respectively more than the cases 
known to the Commissioners, and these constitute a reserve 
which supplies from time to time no inconsiderable proportion 
of the so-called new cases registered from year to year. Not 
only so, but it seems likely that even the householders them- 
selves would tend rather to understate the cases of insanity 
resident at home, which tendency, however, is probably diminish- 
ing as insanity is regarded more and more as a bodily disease. 
Year by year, moreover, the improved treatment of insanity, and 
the increasing amenities of asylum management, are lessening 
the objections felt by relations to the removal of their insane to 
public institutions. Another main cause of the increase in the 
number of lunatics under public care is the “accumulation” of 
them. With improved treatment and sanitation there has been a 
marked increase in the mean age of inmates of asylums enumer- 
ated at each of the last four censuses of 1851, 1861, 1871, and 
1881. The proportion of these inmates living in asylums under 
the age of 45 years has declined during the last thirty years, 
while the proportion living above that age has as steadily in- 
creased, a relation equally true for the last ten years of this period. 
There is probably also a large reduction in the death-rate, but 
there are no precise data upon which an estimate of this factor 
can be based. The annual death-rate, however, in the Metro- 
politan asylums at Leavesden, Caterham, and Darenth, steadily 
declined from 16.63 per cent. in 1871 to 6.85 per cent. in 1886. 
We trust that by this imperfect outline we have done no 
injustice to the long and elaborate paper of Mr. Humphreys, 
and, on the other hand, that we have said enough to reassure 
the public on a matter which has caused a widespread feeling of 
anxiety and apprehension. The vast and still increasing size of 
London brings with it increasing difficulties not only in the 
housing of its insane, but also in all the large branches of 
public works—as, for instance, we know to our cost in respect 
of its drainage works. Still, these social problems can and will 
be dealt with as they arise when we know what we have to look 
for. But if we were developing within ourselves the seeds of 
mental unsoundness, so that mental diseases were propagating 
themselves in a greater ratio than the increase of our people, 
we ought well to tremble at the future before us, and anxiously 
inquire of one another how we were to turn the stream of social 
tendency backwards. As the matter now stands, we have to 
ascertain, as far as possible, what the normal bulk and increase 
of insanity may be, and endeavour, if possible, to lessen our 
burden by such organisation, social and legal, as may improve 
the health, and ameliorate the conditions of life of the millions 
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who are brought together in great towns and cities by the 
necessities of modern modes of life, relieving them of strain and 
pressure, weaning them from vice, and promoting those healthy 
amusements and beautiful surroundings which make for sanity 
and abiding happiness. 








THE HOME OF HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


ARTFORD, Conn., is a lovely city in point of environment, 
and lovelier still in point of association. It is the city of 
Bushnell the theologian, Mark Twain the humourist, and Harriet 
Beecher Stowe the author of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” not to men- 
tion others of more than local fame. As our cinc in the city was 
short, we had make the most of it, so very soon after locating 
ourselves at the hotel, we drove off to see the famous sister of 
our revered Henry Ward Beecher. We were enchanted with 
the route, so many, so handsome, and so hospitable-looking were 
the villas and mansions whose open gardens gave the whole scene 
a park-like aspect. Halt! This is the place we want—no, not 
this very fine house, the humbler-looking dwelling next door ; 
mark, not humble-looking, but humbler-looking, because this one 
is so very rich and stylish. 
It was interesting to have the door of such a house opened by 
none other than a genuine negress. This was in keeping with 


| 





the fitness of things. The happy-looking servant might have | 


been expecting us for the last six months, so broad and vivid was 
the smile with which she greeted us. 

“ Mrs. Stowe at home?” my wife inquired. 

“] think not, ma’am. I will just look, if you will wait.” 

On returning to the door, she said 

“Can’t be found, ma’am ; the old lady wanders about by her- 
self miles and miles, and nobody knows where she is; ’spects 
she ’s in the woods somewheres.” 

It would have been difficult for an English servant to call her 
mistress “the old lady” without being rude; but there was no 
hint of rudeness in the gentle tone of the negress. It seemed as if 
she were giving Mrs. Stowe quite a high title, and paying due 
respect to the family escutcheon. 


“We'll call again in the morning,” we said, and were in- ” 


stantly assured that we should have a hearty welcome, and 
that “the old lady” should wait for us. That negress was a 
gentle despot. 

Morning came, and off we were driven by the kindest of 
friends (who had made our acquaintance at the City Temple) to 
try our luck once more. The door was opened quite widely—a 
significant act—and the smiling negress simply said, as if in 
masonic confidence, “ All right.” We seemed to have known 
that negress a long time. 

“The room on the right,” she said, leaving us to ourselves for 
a few moments. 

“What a lovely home!” was our suppressed eaclamation. 
Room opened into room, every window looking upon trees and 
flowers and far-off undulations. It was like a bird’s nest, amidst 
all those lacing twigs and branches and the countless shadows 
flung by the light of that cloudless autumn morning. Every table 


was loaded with books ; the walls were rich with pictures, etch- | 


ings, and engravings, and every little corner had its own fragrant 
nosegay. Without the faintest sense of grandeur, there was every- 
where an assurance of elegance and comfort. It was the home of 
a poet. It seemed as if anybody could write a novel who lived 
in that mossy summer-house ; and if a noveb at all, how beautiful 
a novel it must have been! Without opening of doors or sound 
of approach, there she stood! She might have oozed in, or been 
dropped out of the warm breeze, or wafted from the nearest 
clump of flowers, for without sound, or noise, or rush, there she 
was—there, shaking hands with us, was Harriet Beecher Stowe ! 
“ How very small she is!” was my mental exclamation. Why, 
she was only one of the flowers! Small, but not dwarfish ; she 
was complete ; yes, there was little of her, but it was all that 





nature meant her to be; it seemed as if nature wanted someone 
just that size, and made it just so. Nature pleased herself in 
that comely miniature. But the voice ! how rich, how soft, how 
full! There was nothing of loudness or domineering, yet we felt 
we must listen to it for the sake of its comforting music. Mr. 
Gladstone’s conversational voice is of the same quality, and 
therefore it produces the same effects. Her talk was no 
taller than herself, and it was about herself, though without 
egotism. She was sorry she was out yesterday when we called. 
She spent most of her time out of doors. She walked about by 
herself a good deal, yet never felt lonely. Was she writing any- 
thing now? No (smiling), not for the public, only letters to her 
friends. Then without explanation she would walk out of the 
room and come back again under the fold of some curtain we had 
not noticed. When we rose to go, she kissed my wife, and added, 
with a look in my direction, “1 don’t kiss gentlemen.” That was 
my opportunity. “ No,” said I, “that may be true, but that need 
not hinder you from giving me your autograph.” In a moment 
she went out of the room, and stayed out full five minutes. During 
those minutes we could not but again notice the tranquillity of 
the whole scene. Not an external sound was heard. The rich 
light was broken by the trees and shrubs. The soft tick of an 
unseen clock was as the presence of a sleeping child. What the 
dear old lady brought back and gave me with her gentle hand 
was in sweet harmony with the Sabbatic calm—“ He that loveth 
not, knoweth not God, for God is love. Harriet Beecher Stowe.” 
This brought with it a light above the brightness of the sun, and 
in that high light we parted from the woman whose fame had 
filled the world. 


Yes, parted from her, but only to hear something more about 
her. Our second call was upon her next-door neighbour, none 


| other than ./ark Twain. Of all the houses I have ever seen, 


Mark Twain’s is the most charming—not the grandest, not the 
most dollarish, not the most showy, but the exact contrary. 
Elegance and simplicity culminated in Mark Twain’s house. The 
difficulty is that having got into it you don’t want to come out of 
it again. Here, also, you have room opening out of room in 
apparently endless succession. Yonder a touch of colour, yonder 
a corner of a conservatory, yonder the outline of a library, the 
walls alive with art, the whole bathed in September sunlight. 
And here is Mark himself, and here is Mrs. Mark, both as genial 
as the morning, both most hospitable and welcoming. The 
conversation was long and varied ; if I added that it was lit up 
with stories of all sorts, I should be strictly within the line of 
fact. Mrs. Stowe is permitted to use Mark Twain’s garden as if 
it were her own. She goes in and out when she pleases, and 
cuts what flowers she likes. So we had heard. 

“Ts that a fact, Mr. Clemens ?” 

“Well,” said Mark drawlingly and smilingly, “it is. The 
only man who objects to it is John.” 

“ John ?” said I. 

“Yes. Well now, I tell you,” he continued, “John is a 
heaven-born undertaker in his manner. Not a retail undertaker 
who smiles and fawns on you in the hope that one day he may 
have the burying of you, but a regular State-endowed undertaker 
whose position is assured, and who can therefore afford to snub 
you. John don’t like it.” 

“Why not?” we asked. 

“ Wa——-1, because John has his pet flowers that he wants to 
keep, and the old lady snips them off as if they had not cost John 
a thought. But one day John got the better of her. The old 
lady was in the conservatory, and thinking perhaps to propitiate 
John, she quietly asked, ‘Have you ever read “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin?”’ and John turned upon her in his best undertaker- 
manner, and looked down from a great height, and then said, 
* Tried to, and left her.” 

“ Now,” said Mark, after we had laughed, “ it will never be 
known in this world whether John knew exactly what he was 
saying, and was thus intentionally rude, or whether John was 
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unconscious of having given the most withering criticism ever 
addressed to an author.” 


This is my recollection of a sunny morning. I thought I 
would set it down here in the hope that somebody would like to 
share it with me. JOSEPH PARKER. 








ON SOME METHODS OF KNOWING PEOPLE. 


ono 
T has long become an idle task to prove the fallacy of a 
generally accepted truth ; and there is reason to believe that 
the maker of epigrams will soon be reduced to proving that the 
horse is a noble animal, or that a stitch in time really does save 
nine. The majority of people do not believe that a man’s 
character can be known by his books or his friends. Of course 
we feel the tendency to prove that this is the only way by which 
a man really can be known ; but tendency is of no use without 
ability. 

We have friends who are not friends. We crossed, perhaps, 
in the same ship with them ; and, when sea-sickness had sapped 
our reason, we asked them to call upon us; or they are the 
friends of our friend, and we know them under compul- 
sion. We also have real friends; who sometimes are, and 
sometimes are not, our very opposite. It would not be 
fair to estimate our character by observing either class. 
Nor would it be more fair to judge us by our books. The presence 
of an encyclopedia on our shelves does not necessarily imply a 
thirst for general knowledge. It is quite as likely to be a con- 
fession of general ignorance, or a prize at school, or a legacy, or a 
dummy which opens and discloses cigars and strong waters. You 
have a volume of Mr. Spurgeon’s sermons on one shelf, and a 
volume of Mr. Swinburne’s poems on another. One of these 
books discloses your character, and the other was a gift. But 
which was which? Before we can answer that question we must 
know whether or not you are in the habit of reading either. We may 
obtain some general information from bookshelves, but not the 
precise and scientific knowledge which is so dear to us. 

One can generally tell by his pronunciation to what class or 
type a man belongs. This text is not enough used. The swell 
is believed to drawl and the rustic to use “z” for “s,” but there 
is a multitude of distinctions in pronunciation which are not 
generally noticed. Take, for instance, the way in which eight 
different classes or types deal with some simple word like 
“ washhandstand ”:— 

The Pedant.—“ Wash-hand-stand.” 

Titled Gentry.—* Washundstand.” 

Gentry without Title.— Washunstand.” 

A certain kind of Curate—“Wurshundstund” (kindly pro- 
nounce this very slowly). 

Middle Classes.—When ladies are not present, “ Washing- 
stand ;” but in the presence of ladies they call it “ Toilet 
Requisites,” on the same principle that they send their son to an 
“ Academy,” and live in a “ Villa.” 

Lower Middle Classes.—“ Washunstan.” 

Picturesque Poor.—These wash at the sink, and have no use 
for the word. 

Hebraic second-hand furniture-dealer—-These never wash at 
all; but, in selling one, they recommend the “ Vorshuntstont.” 

First, we notice that pronunciation, alone, tells us only the 
class and not the individual. There may be twenty-five German 
Jews, all of whom deal in furniture, and all of whom say “ Vor- 
shuntstont” ; yet they will all cheat you in different ways, accord- 
ing to their different idiosyncrasies. Secondly, the choice of 
some words and the rejection of others are evidence to character. 
When a man says “ circs” for “ circumstances,” all his past falls 
open before us like a book. 

“ Know thyself,’ says Wisdom. It is the only advice she 
gives to which Vanity readily listens. He sends off at once 
a sample of his handwriting and seven stamps to the expert 
in order that he may be told his forty-two characteristics as adver- 








tised, or he turns unto the phrenologist, or to him that delineates 
character from an inspection of a photograph. In any case the 
result will be satisfactory to him. If it is flattering he will tell us 
that we may depend upon it there’s something in it; if it is not 
flattering, he will not believe it. But there are difficulties which 
prevent us from probing the character of our friends in this way ; 
it is no use to have seven stamps and a specimen of your friend’s 
handwriting, if you are morally certain that he has not got forty- 
two, or nearly forty-two, characteristics. If we could have six 
characteristics described for a penny, then we might make a few 
investigations ; but the men of science who have made a study of 
handwriting do not, apparently, sell less. than seven pennyworth 
of characteristics at a time. 

Nor will phrenology help us ; for, although it is most accurate 
and precise in its statements, the head of a friend cannot gener- 
ally be examined unless his inclinations lead him that way. If we 
rendered him insensible, or removed his head and sent it by post, 
unpleasantness would be almost certain to arise, and our friendship 
might be sacrificed to our curiosity. 

Again, we can learn next to nothing from a man’s furniture or 
his dress. He may be in the habit of leaving such matters to his 
upholsterer and his tailor ; and the indifference may show a noble 
greatness of mind or a disgraceful laziness. If a man is poor, he 
may have bought some things merely because they were dear ; if 
he is rich, he may have bought some things merely because they 
were cheap. That sentence is not a printer's error, or any 
other error. But it is fashion which vitiates our calculations, 
fashion which can do all things, and causes ladies to wear halfa 
cold fowl in their hats. We learn most from the pictures in a 
room. There is no necessity to give a list of types with the cor- 
responding pictures they will possess. In talking of pictures it is 
required of a man that he be sarcastic, and sarcasm is out of 
place in an essay which only professes to be a patient 
seeking after truth. But we must state that even in judging a 
man by his pictures, error may arise, for the portrait on his 
mantel-shelf may be that of his landlady’s aunt. 

The conclusion of the whole matter is lamentable. We find 
that even the least probable thing will not give us full knowledge 
of a man, and that if we really wish to know anyone the only 
method is the method pursued by horribly commonplace people— 
a general observation of the man, rather than a cursory glance at 
his book-shelves, his card-tray, or his carpet. But a better day is 
coming, a day when all paradoxes will have become more 
hackneyed than all platitudes, and when the absence of all point 
will be the chief constituent of an epigram. In that blessed day 
this essay will be acknowledged as a contribution to social science. 








A BALLAD BY TOURGUENEFF. 
canines 
L* S Annales Politiques et Littéraires has a column devoted to 

“pages oubliées,” and on January 9th they translate into 
French this little piece of Tourgueneff’s, which I have re-trans- 
lated. They head the piece as follows :— 

“ The representation at the Théatre-Libre of the Pain @autrut 

brings Ivan Tourgueneff’s name into prominence once more. 

This writer was a poet story-teller. We here reproduce one 

of his shortest and most exquisite poetic fancies.” 

HELEN STOTT. 

“QUE CES ROSES ETAIENT FRAICHES ET BELLES!” 
I KNOW not when, and I know not where, but a very long time 
ago I read a piece of poetry. I have forgotten it all except the 
first line, which lingers and echoes in my memory— 

“ Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 
It is winter, and the frost has padded all my window-panes. 

A solitary candle lights the room. I keep in my corner, and in 
my head a voice rings ever— 
“ Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 
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I stand in fancy by the low window of a country house. A 
summer evening is slowly fading into night. The warm air is 
fragrant with the perfume of the lime-trees and the mignonette. 
A maiden sits beside me there ; her arms lie on the window-sill, 
her head half rests upon her shoulder, and she gazes silently and 
thoughtfully up into the heavens, as she watches for the first stars 
to appear. What simple rapture in her dreamy eyes! What 
touching, trusting innocence on her parted, almost questioning, 
lips! How gently that untroubled girlish bosom breathes! I do 
not dare to speak ; but, oh, how dearly I love her, and how my 
heart beats ! 


“ Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 


And it is always growing darker and darker in the room; the 
candle begins to flicker under its dark shade, and shadows come 
and go over the low ceiling. Outside, the sharp frost crackles 
harshly—one might take it for the weary prating of some old 
man— 

“ Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 


Other pictures spring up before me. Now it is the joyous racket 
of a country household—two curly little brown heads look boldly 
up at me with pure bright eyes ; their rosy cheeks quiver with 
unceasing smiles, their loving hands are clasped together, their 
young sweet voices blend, and a little further off in a radiant little 
room other hands—young too—are running deftly up and down 
the keys of a little old piano, and the soft waltz music does not 
drown the purr purr of the ancestral samovar— 


“Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 


The candle sinks, dies out. Who coughs over there that dull 
hoarse cough? At my feet a round ball is shivering and squeezing 
itself close, close to me; it is my old dog, my only companion. 
I am cold, half-frozen—and they are all dead ! dead ! 


“ Que ces roses étaient fraiches et belles !” 


IVAN TOURGUENEFF. 








PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE IN AMERICA. 


—o 
New York, February rsth, 1890. 

V E have had scenes in the House of Representatives during 

the past two months which show that great as is the value 
of a written Constitution in a democracy, it also has its disad- 
vantages. There has probably been no greater improvement in 
parliamentary government in recent times than the transfer to the 
courts of law, which you have made in England, of the power of 
trying the title to contested seats in the House of Commons. 
But this particular bit of “Old England” may be witnessed in 
Washington at the opening of the first Session of every new 
Congress. Neither House could, even if it were so disposed, 
turn election petitions over to the judges, because the Constitution 
imposes on it the duty as well as the right of judging the qualifi- 
cation of its own members. They are accordingly almost 
invariably disposed of, like any political question of the day, on 
purely partisan grounds. In fact, even a pretence of judicial- 
mindedness in regard to a contested seat is rarely made. Out of 
this customary partisanship has grown the present extraordinary 
situation in Washington. 

The Speaker of the House of Representatives is another bit of 
Old England, in that he is not, as the Speaker of the House of 
Commons is now, a quasi-judicial officer, but simply the nominee 
of his party, who fight for the place just as they fight for a seat 
in the House. He is expected to reward his supporters in his 
manner of making up the Committees, which he does in a very 
autocratic fashion ; but the settled traditions of the House forbid 
his doing much more than this for his party. The present 
Speaker, Mr. Reed, has, however, struck out an entirely new line. 
He comes from the State of Maine, is an old member of the 





House, and in the days when Mr. Blaine’s star was in the 
ascendant was one of his ablest lieutenants in Congress. He 
has always been noted as an expert Parliamentarian, and is full 
of resource, especially in guerilla attacks on the Democrats. 
He is a man of considerable cultivation, with a great gift of 
speech and much coolness in debate, a fierce Protectionist and a 
strong Republican partisan, but one who, nevertheless, on various 
great occasions since the war, has kept his head when the bulk of 
the party were disposed to run down steep places into some piece 
of folly or unconstitutionality. But he seems to have determined 
when elected to the Speakership in December last to make him- 
self, without any disguise, the leader of the Republicans in the 
House, in pushing a policy which in some of its aspects is little 
short of revolutionary. It is customary at the opening of each 
new Congress for the Committee on Rules to present a new code, 
which is, of course, in the main the old rules with some changes 
more or less important. Until the report of this Committee has 
been presented and adopted, no attempt has been hitherto made 
to enter on the regular transaction of business ; but this year the 
Committee, the majority of which is Republican, apparently in 
the pursuance of a plan deliberately concerte.’ with the Speaker, 
delayed their report for two months, thus ‘saving the House 
subject to the Speaker's interpretation of what he calls “general 
Parliamentary law ”—in other words, making him for the moment 
a sort of gremium legis. 

This little preparation made, the Republican majority pro- 
ceeded to take up seventeen contested seats and award them, of 
course, in the old partisan fashion. 

But here a difficulty arose at the outset. The Constitution says 
that business shall only be transacted by a quorum of the House, 
and that a quorum shall consist of the ‘majority of the members 
elected. Now, the Republicans have a small majority of four, 
excluding the contested seats, in the House, but this majority 
could not for various reasons — sickness, and absence, and so 
forth—be got together. The presence of Democrats was, there- 
fore, needed to make up a quorum, and enable the house to go to 
work at the election petitions. The Democrats, knowing what 
was in the wind, and indignant over the continued refusal of the 
Committee on Rules to bring in its report, determined that a 
quorum there should not be, if they could prevent it, and accord- 
ingly abstained from answering to their names when the roll was 
called each morning. 

Now, the practice which has obtained for the last ninety years 
has made the answer to the roll-call the official evidence of a mem- 
ber’s presence in the House. If he does not answer, he is not, in 
the parliamentary sense, deemed te be present, and contributes 
nothing to the formation of a quorum. Of this usage, both parties 
when ina minority have frequently availed themselves in times 
past, in order to delay obnoxious or hasty legislation. Majorities 
when hindered or exasperated have frequently tried to bestow on 
the Speaker the power of abolishing it, by treating as present 
every member whom he could see in the House, and ordering 
entry of such member’s name on the journal. But in view of the 
great abuses to which such a power might lead in the hands of an 
unscrupulous partisan in exciting times, both sides when in a 
minority have resisted the change. Nearly all the leading men 
in the Republican party, Blaine, Garfield, Hawley, and even 
Speaker Reed himself, have opposed it on the floor of the House, 
as taking away from the minority a privilege which was often 
very valuable in resisting the tyranny of the majority. This 
power of “ seeing” members, however, to the astonishment of the 
Democrats and of the public, Speaker Reed determined some 
weeks ago to assume, without waiting for the adoption of the 
new rules. When the roll was called, he ordered entry on the 
journal as present of every Democrat of whom he caught sight, 
and with a quorum made up in this way the Republicans went 
to work at the election petitions, and decided one. But of course, 
the work was slow. The Democrats were roused to fury by 
what they considered revolutionary violence. They interrupted 
the proceedings with all the devices known to parliamentary 
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obstructionists. The Speaker met them, not in the least as a 
Chairman, but as the leader of a determined and unscrupulous 
majority. He refused to allow them “to catch his eye.” He 
refused to put their motions, even the ‘motion to adjourn. He 
refused to give reasons for his rulings. He refused to allow 
appeals from them. He jeered at and taunted the men whom he 
arbitrarily reduced to silence. For several days it seemed as if he 
were trying to provoke the more excitable Democrats—in par- 
ticular the Southerners—into some act of violence which would 
rouse at the North the old passions of the war. Mr. Breckinridge, 
one of the ablest and most respected Southern Democrats, on one 
occasion advanced down the aisle and shook his fist in the 
Speaker's face, denouncing him as not only “usurpatory” and 
“unscrupulous,” but “corrupt.” As time wore on, however, it be- 
came very clear that the performance was too outrageous to be 
persisted in. The best portion of the Republican press all over 
the country began to remonstrate or inveigh. The Republicans 
in the House lost courage, and began to withdraw their support 
from the Speaker, and the Committee on Rules was compelled, 
through very shame, to bring in its report. This report is now 
under debate, and an attempt was made on Tuesday last to force 
its adoption, almost without discussion, under the previous question. 
This, too, has failed. Forty Republican members refused to sup- 
port the motion for the previous question, which is the American 
form of the closure, and the crisis came to an end; buta rule 
giving the Speaker the power he has claimed may now be adopted. 

What did it all mean? Of course, any answer I can give to 
these questions must be largely speculative, but it contains the 
sober opinion of such observers as know most of what is passing 
in the inner counsels of the Republican party. The temper of the 
party has been made somewhat revolutionary by three things. 
One is the continued suppression of the negro vote at the South, 
which is exasperating, not only because it is a violation of the 
law, but because all good Republicans assume that every negro 
would vote the Republican ticket if he got a chance. They, there- 
fore, are intent on getting some sort of Federal election law passed 
which will take the management of Congressional and Presidential 
elections out of the hands of the local authorities, and transfer 
them to Federal officers. The objections to such a measure are 
very serious, for reasons which I shall give you on some future 
day. The second is the pressing need of passing an amended 
Tariff Act, to fulfil the pledges made to the manufacturers who 
last year subscribed large sums to the campaign fund on the 
understanding, if not express agreement, that they would be re- 
warded by increased duties on their products, and who are made 
almost desperate by the growing sentiment in favour of tariff 
reform. The last, but not the least, is the absolute and universally 
acknowledged failure of the Harrison Administration, which has 
made necessary, in order to save the party credit, and leave any 
hope of a success in 1892, the display of energy in some other 
quarter than the White House. At present the appearances are 
that the Speaker has played his game too boldly, and thus spoilt 
it. The Democrats have had the best of it by far in the debates, 
and have made a profound impression on the country. 

E. L. GODKIN. 








THE FINANCIAL STATE OF ITALY. 


RoME, February 16th, 1890, 
"THE evening before last, the House voted the Budget for the 
financial year 1889-90. The debate, without being long—it 
lasted for two or three days only—has been interesting. For three 
or four years, now, the House has sadly neglected the financial 
question, although with every year the financial condition of the 
State has been growing worse. It was high time that the atten- 
tion of the country should be drawn to it. The members who 
spoke on this occasion, spoke, one and all, against the two 
Ministers of the Treasury and of Finance; and against their 
system. 
But to give my English readers a clear idea of the debate and 














its results, I must first give them some particulars concerning 
our financial organisation. 

Matters of public finance are divided with us between two 
Ministers—the Minister of the Treasury and the Minister of 
Finance. This division is of no long standing ; and remained a 
dead letter many years after it had been sanctioned by law. 
Signor Magliani, who had been Minister a very long time for a 
Parliamentary Cabinet, was adverse to it, and held the two 
Ministries in his hand. But when he was dismissed, nearly 
thirteen months ago, Signor Crispi, who is in favour of the divi- 
sion, found two Ministers for the Departments ; and though we 
have lost the original pair, the dual control has passed to their 
successors—Signor Giolitti for the Treasury, Signor Seismit Dode 
for the Finance. 

I cannot easily explain the divided duties to you: and it is 
astonishing that I cannot, because, when the division was made, 
we thought we were imitating you. But now we fear that there 
has been no real imitation of England, or the imitation has been 
very clumsy. At all events, I will tell you what the two Ministers 
ought to do. The Minister of the Treasury opens the budget, 
makes the statement of it, has the responsibility of keeping the 
balance, and of watching its discussion in Parliament, takes care 
of the floating and the funded debt, and has the management of 
the patrimony of the State. The Minister of Finance, for his 
part, collects and administers the taxes. When a tax has to 
be proposed,’ it is the Minister of the Treasury who does it in 
his statement ; but it is the Minister of Finance who arranges 
and defends it. So the first depends on the second, and the 
second on the first. If one of the two be not up to his calling, 
the other can make no progress. 

I must now tell you how our budgets are put together. We 
have more than one budget in our financial year, which begins on 
July Ist of one year and ends with June 3oth of the year following. 
We have two. The one we cail a prevision budget (bilancio di 
previsione); the other an adjustment of the prevision budget 
(assertamento del bilancio preventivo). The two are introduced 
by the Minister of the Treasury in November, the one for the 
following year, the other for the current year. 

Now it is the second budget, for the year July Ist, 1889—June 
30th, 1890, the more trustworthy of the two, which has been dis- 
cussed and voted during the last few days; and the result, as 
Signor Grimaldi, a very clever man—reporter of the Finance 
Committee of the House—has stated it, is this :— 

We shall have in the current year, 1889-90 (in francs of It. 1.) 


Revenue 160,586,802,61 3 
Expenditure 166,686, 377,271 
Deficit 6,099,574,658 


But this is not all. We are at the beginning of the last session of 
the year ; and in Italy, as I think is the case everywhere, a session 
of the House is more or less prolific in expenses. The Minister 
of War has already called for twenty-five millions and a half as 
necessary to his military arrangements. He will have them, as he 
has had much larger sums in former years. I will not go into 
details, but say briefly that the deficit, according to Signor 
Grimaldi, will amount, by dint of bills already before the House, 
to ninety-two millions of francs. 

Nor does this end it. It is now the fifth year that Italian 
finance has been going on in this lame fashion. The last year 
which had a surplus was 1884, and it was a very doubtful surplus 
indeed. The year 1885-6 showed a deficit of 23,508,769 fr. ; 1886-7 
of 8,007,924 fr. ; 1887-8 of 72,928,840 fr. ; 1888-9 of 234,368,708 fr. 

Mr. Gladstone has said, I don’t remember where, that finance 
is the one punto nero—black spot—of Italian government. You 
see that he is right. The causes that have widened this black 
spot are not difficult to explain. War expenses are responsible 
in the first place, but not they alone. There has not been a single 
department of Government which has not gone on augmenting its 
outlay, right or wrong. Nor is it possible to deny that in the last 
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hree years, during the Ministry of Signor Crispi, this tendency 
towards larger budgets has been much more rapid. I read once 
of Mr. Disraeli that he was above arithmetic. So is Signor 
Crispi. And I do not see how this dangerous progress can be 
stopped. The foreign and colonial policies of Signor Crispi are 
very expensive, and may become more so under circumstances 
easy to foresee and not out of the way. We already know that 
the next year, 1890-91, will have a deficit of 30 millions of francs ; 
and we may be sure that in the event this deficit will be much 
larger. 

Where is the remedy? There arc three parties in the House : 
one likes the policy of Signor Crispi, and likes to pay for it ; the 
second does not like the policy of Signor Crispi, and does not like 
to pay for it ; the third likes the policy of Signor Crispi, but does 
not like to pay for it. The last is certainly the most unreasonable, 
but it is also the most numerous. Consequently it has been able 
to reject the new taxes or the alteration of old taxes proposed 

rst by Signor Magliani and subsequently by Signor Grimaldi 

nd Signor Brazzi ; and to cause these Ministers to resign. Their 
successors have learned their lesson. They will not propose 
taxes. They hope, and declare they hope, that by little and little, 
a little every year, by the natural augmentation of revenue, and 
the retrenchment of expenses, or (at the worst) by stopping an in- 
crease of these expenses, they will make up the balance in three 
or four years. 

I do not think they are right. It is possible that our revenues 
may increase ; we see that they do so. But the expenses will not 
be stopped. No real, no efficacious retrenchment can be foreseen 
with any certainty. Consequently those members of the House 
whose opinions on finance are valued—Signors Belvolio, Lurzalli, 
Ferrari—have one and all declared that without fresh taxes there 
is no escape from the present entanglement. But it is easy to 
talk of new taxes ; it is very difficult to find them in a country 
which is already the most heavily taxed in Europe, and already in 
a bad economical condition. 

The Ministers have no confidence that the House will vote a 
new tax. It will always find that the one proposed is inexpedient, 
and that some other, undiscovered as yet, would have more in its 
favour. 

So it will go on, till the House is renewed. This House is 
nearly at the end of its life. The general election cannot be very 
far off. The new members will have four years before them. 
They will not have the fear of facing their electorate some months 
after having taxed it afresh. So they will have, I hope, the 
courage to face a situation which cannot be ignored, and a 
problem which, if it can be solved in many ways, can be solved 
in no way without suffering. R. BONGHI. 








INSIDE PARLIAMENT. 


enilidigstete 
(FROM THE BENCHES.) 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN’S extraordinary speech on Free Education has 
I think, surprised the majority of the House. Those of us who 
know this adroit gentleman, and have watched his Parliamentary 
methods, had very little doubt that he would not support any 
motion brought forward by the legitimate Opposition. So his vote 
surprised no one. Most of us felt that till now he had not had an 
opportunity of playing the apostate on this particular question. 
And we were sure he could not bring himself to let slip 
the opportunity of betraying yet one more of the causes 
to which he was once devoted. We thought he would 
object to the motion on the ground of expediency while 
still arguing in its favour as a general principle. But no 
one was prepared for his able and sustained attack, delivered in 
his very best form, against the whole policy of Free Education. 
Nor was any one prepared for the hidden discovery by the majority 
of an entirely new principle in Mr. Morley’s declaration on the sub- 
ject of voluntary schools, seeing that Mr. Mundella in an earlier part 





of the debate had stated the same principle in absolutely identical 
words. For all that, some of the Radicals do not feel comfortable 
about what Mr. Chamberlain calls the New Compact, and it is 
quite possible there may be trouble in store for any future 
Liberal Government which endeavours to legislate on those lines. 
The sturdy Radicals have a juster ground of complaint in that 
no official Opposition Whip was sent out in favour of Mr. Acland’s 
motion. This omission was the cause of much grumbling below the 
gangway. ‘The souls of the stalwarts were eventually cheered by 
the fact of the regular Opposition Whips consenting to tell in the 
division, and they retired to repose with the proud consciousness 
that they had deserved well of their party by supplying the neces- 
sary spur to the more sedate gentlemen on the front Opposition 
bench. 

General satisfaction is felt at the demolition of Mr. Cuning- 
hame Graham’s amendment in reference to the Eight Hours 
question. He would have gained a great many more votes had 
he contented himself with making a protest against the refusal 
of the Government to allow their representative to discuss the 
question. But he must needs tack on to this a perfectly un- 
necessary assertion that an increasing number of working men 
were in favour of limiting the hours of labour. This is fortunately 
not the view of the majority of Liberal members. It is noticed 
that the strongest exponents of this theory are not working men, 
nor those who have had large experience of working men. I 
think the Liberal party will not easily consent to be dictated to 
on this point by irrepressible politicians without any practical 
knowledge of the subject. 

The Unionist and Tory party are very angry with Mr. Caine. 
They resent his Barrow letter, presumably because of its outspoken 
denunciation of their pet journal. Apart from this little breeze, 
the Report of the Commission has apparently ceased to 
excite the House of Commons. I suppose the debate 
of next week will resuscitate our interest in this matter, 
but at present we pass our tranquil days without the slightest 
allusion to the Commission. It is used outside by politicians of 
both sides. But no one in the House on either side has been 
able to convince himself of the validity of its condemnation of 
Irish members. It will be quite time to consider how the 
Report is going to affect the electors when we find it has 


‘made any difference in the treatment of Irish members in 


their social intercourse with their opponents in Parliament. 
The Irishmen are delighted with Mr. Gladstone’s amendment, 
and no one of the rest of us doubts that it expresses our views. 
But there is some fear that its wording may afford an avenue of 
escape to some of the weaker brethren among the Unionists, whom 
we might possibly have won over under other conditions. 


(FROM THE GALLERY.) 

The most interesting event of the Session so far has been the 
appearance of Mr. Chamberlain in the Free Education debate on 
Friday. The House was full of Liberals and Conservatives most 
curious—-I cannot say, anxious—to see what line Mr. Chamberlain 
would take. He began well. It seemed for a time as if his 
older and better self had returned. The principles he 
laid down, and the views he set forth, were in harmony with 
Liberal opinion ; but before ‘he had advanced far the signs of 
deterioration appeared. Then he went from bad to worse, 
and finally he sat down amidst a storm of groans from his old 
friends. But the member for Birmingham felt his degradation 
when Sir W. Harcourt was unkind enough to rake up some 
of his old declarations on the subject of Free Education. 
I have never seen Mr. Chamberlain so angry. He interrupted, 
he corrected, he remonstrated. The member for Derby was 
perfectly courteous, but proceeded. The member for Birming- 
ham has not experienced such a half-hour for a long time ; and it 
required all the efforts of Sir Henry James to keep his Unionist 
colleague within the bounds, when persuasion failed holding him 
down in his seat amidst the laughter of the House. Rarely has 
an eminent politician looked at once so foolish and so angry. 
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Mr. Chamberlain had still more to endure. It was nearing twelve 
o’clock, and Mr. Morley, who closed the debate, was compelled 
to make a very short speech. He therefore concentrated his 
force and vigour, and drove home the points which had 
been made by Sir W. Harcourt. Above all, he produced the very 
quotation the existence of which Mr. Chamberlain seemed to 
deny ; and it was read amidst the exultant cheers of the Oppo- 
sition. The incident evidently irritated Mr. Chamberlain, for 
he turned somewhat fiercely to Mr. Morley, after the latter had 
resumed his seat. What passed is not known; but I should 
guess that the conversation was as unpleasant as it certainly was 
animated. 

I do not know that Mr. Raikes ever served so useful a purpose 
as he did on Tuesday. A Welsh member had asked the House 
to declare for the appointment of a Welsh Minister. Mr. O. 
Morgan pointed out that if the motion were carried, the first Welsh 
Minister would be Mr. Raikes. The effect was instantaneous. 
Not another word was said in favour of the motion. The 
prospect of having Mr. Raikes to rule them, at once sent a 
thrill of horror through the Welsh members ; and they promptly 
abandoned their proposal. 

It is unfortunate for the cause of the eight hours day of labour 
that Mr. Cuninghame Graham is its Parliamentary exponent. 
Mr. Graham is a well-meaning and amiable enthusiast ; but he 
is flighty, feather-brained, and in manner theatrical. He utters 
commonplaces with the air of a prophet, and he advances 
opinions which aredisputed hotly withthe confidence of infallibility. 
He fell an easy victim to the masculine vigour and debating 
skill of Mr. Bradlaugh. Mr. Cobden once talked of crumpling up 
Russia like a piece of brown paper, and this was the operation 
which Mr. Bradlaugh performed on Mr. Graham. Lord R. 
Churchill is playing with the eight hours question. He is not 
sure how matters may go, and in the meantime he is waiting to 
see whether he can use it to serve his own ambition. His refer- 
ence to Mr. Graham was contemptuous, but he spoke in an ap- 
proving spirit of the object of the eight hours movement. 

Mr. Smith has already seized a portion of the time of private 
members. The necessities of the public service formed, of course, 
the tyrant’s plea, and the private members had only to protest and 
submit. It was interesting to notice the fatherly way in which 
Mr. Smith admonished the House on its offences, and urged it to 
mend its manners. In any other man the House would probably 
resent this tone, but Mr. Smith’s assumption of mastership is so 
gentle, his little lectures so free from intellectual assumption, that 
members are amused rather than angry. Tuesday witnessed 
Mr. Chaplin’s first appearance as the Minister of Agriculture, and 
he received congratulations from both sides. 


FROM PALL MALL WINDOWS. 


AN OUTLOOK ON MEN AND AFFAIRS. 

HE friends of the Bishop of Lincoln are hopeful as to the 
issue of his trial. They believe that the Archbishop will 
not hold himself bound by the decisions of the Privy Council, 
but will try each disputed act of ritual on its merits; and this 
they consider a great point gained. Then, again, the Archbishop 
has an intimate knowledge of ritual, is deeply versed in that 
mysterious science, “ Comparative Liturgiology,” and is notori- 
ously well-affected towards ecclesiastical form and ceremony. It 
1s of course certain that, in his judgment, he will insist on the 
duty of exact compliance with the letter of the rubric ; but on all 
points where no precise instructions are given, he will probably 
hold that the Church of England permits her ministers to act in 

conformity with the traditional practice of Christendom. 

The Bishop of Lincoln, I hear, has determined to obey the 
Archbishop’s judgment, unless, which is highly unlikely, it should 
bind him to any marked deviation from the Church’s universal 
order. Whether the ritualistic clergy will follow this example of 





obedience is doubtful. Should the Church Association appeal to 
the Privy Council, the bishop will not even enter an appearance. 

Meanwhile I hear that the Queen is much incensed by the 
trial and by the circumstances which gave rise to it. She asks, 
“How did such a man as Dr. King ever come to be made a 
bishop?” and this query of the Defender of the Faith is one 
which has suggested itself to many of her subjects, The fact is 
that the Regius Professor of Pastoral Theology, though the idol of 
Cuddesdon or Oxford, was little known to the world at large ; and 
those who knew him best did not suspect him of any tendency to 
ceremonial excess. So there was no more difficulty in persuad- 
ing the Queen to agree to his nomination to the episcopate than 
would have been experienced in regard to any other advanced 
High Churchman. Meanwhile, “once bit, twice shy;” it is 
understood that the names submitted by Lord Salisbury for the 
see of Durham are scrutinised by the Head of the Church with 
unusual care, lest another ritualist should slip unawares into the 
high places of the Establishment. 

Mr. Walter de Rothschild, whose admission topartnershipinthe 
great financial house is justannounced, is theelderson of Lord Roth- 
schild,and is justtwenty-two yearsold. Mr. Rothschildisaquietand 
thoughtful young man, ofan amiable character and retiring man- 
ner. He was educated at Trinity College, Cambridge. His 
chief interest is in natural history, and he has formed at his home 
at Tring a curious and valuable museum, illustrating the fauna 
and flora of the neighbourhood, and has good-naturedly thrown 
it open to the inhabitants of the town. 

Mr. Harry Cust, who is fighting the Stamford division of 
Lincolnshire, is asmart young gentleman of a very different type, 
ready, fluent, forward, and nota little self-satisfied. At Eton and 
at Cambridge he enjoyed the enviable reputation of being able to 
do anything he chose to do, and if so far he has done nothing, we 
must suppose that it is only because he has not chosen. Mr. Cust 
is a Bedfordshire squire, and a cousin of Lord Brownlow, whose 
influence is considerable in the Stamford division. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. JUSTICE PINSENT AND THE NEWFOUNDLAND 
_ FISHERIES. 

S1r,—My attention having just been drawn to the article in 
your journal of the Ist instant, I should like to be informed by 
what authority you state that I am one “who is thought in the 
Colony to take a thoroughly French view ” of the Treaty question. 

Any intelligent person reading even what has appeared recently 
in the English press, must have observed that my opinions are 
diametrically opposed to the French assumption with regard to 
the present moot point of importance, viz., the Lobster fishery ; 
and my arguments have been adopted and supported by the Press 
in general. 

With regard to the general scope of the Treaties, I have 
simply dealt with them as a question of judicial construction, free 
1 trust from the folly on my part of writing nonsense, and 
capable of bearing the test of investigation, but differing most 
materially from any “ French view ” of the matter. 

All my disposition, for | am a Newfoundlander, is to make 
the best of the Colony’s case, so far as it can be sensibly and 
conscientiously done, and to win the sympathy and support of 
those who may in any manner be concerned in dealing with the 
subject. 

Any true friend of the Colony would support my views so far 
as they go, and improve upon them, if he can, by intelligent and 
instructive argument. 

When it comes to a question of resistance or aggression by 
armed force, irrespective of right, that is quite out of my line, at 
least in its initial processes.—| am, yours truly, 

ROBERT J. PINSENT. 

The Leesons, Chislehurst, Kent, 22nd February, 1890. 

With regard to local opinion as to my conduct, and my desire 
to do the Colony good service, | can point with pride and satis- 
faction to the testimony to be read in the addresses of Grand 
Juries, especially of those upon the coast within the French 
Treaty limits ; to the opinions of such men as the Right Rev. Dr. 
Howley, the Prefect Apostolic of the coast, than whom there is 
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no man more eagerly patriotic; and to one of the last facts in 
connection with this matter, that the zealous Member for the 
district (Mr. Carty) in introducing into the House of Assembly a 
suite of resolutions in support of the Newfoundland Case, cited 
my directions and dicta upon the construction of the Treaties. 

R. 5. F. 


BRITISHER AND HINDU. 


S1R,—-There is one point in Sir Charles Dilke’s new work, and 
in your review of it in your issue of the 22nd inst., to which I 
should like to draw your attention. ‘ 

Sir Charles Dilke notices, but in studiously moderate language, 
the practice and the results of the reserve and hauteur of the 
Britisher official in India towards the native inhabitants of the 
Peninsula. In his recent work on Central Asia, Mr. George 
Curzon alludes to the same subject, and draws comparisons—un- 
favourable to the tact and good temper of our own countrymen— 
between the Russian and the British practice. But Sir Charles 
Dilke and Mr. Curzon and your reviewer forget or ignore one 
very salient fact when they compare the demeanour of the 
“Englishman” in India with that of the Russian in Central 
Asia; and I think it is a feature which Sir Charles Dilke him- 
self would not fail to recognise if it were brought to his notice in 
this particular connection. 

Throughout the greater part of the Peninsula a Christian or 
noh-Indian is, by the very fact of his religion, debarred from 
social intercourse with the native-born inhabitant. Such is not 
the case in Central Asia, or in China, or in Japan. The contact 
of generations between the descendants of the Mohammedan in- 
vaders and the Hindu natives has so far worked on the Mussul- 
man practice in India proper, that very few Mohammedans in India 
will eat with an Englishman. Such is not the case in Afghanistan ; 
and if fierce religious prejudice exists in Central Asia, it should 
not be forgotten that there it is not supported and accentuated 
by the marvellous and penetrating caste system of Hindustan. 

I think Sir Charles Dilke would be quick to acknowledge the 
extraordinary difficulties thrown by caste in the way of an easy 
or genial intercourse between an Englishman and a strict con- 
former to the tenets of Hinduism. 

This feature of the problem of India is not alluded to by your 
reviewer. 1 do not excuse the hauteur of the Englishman, I only 
plead that “ caste” accentuates his natural disadvantages.— Yours 
truly, R. M. 

February, 23, 1890. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 


—_ 
Tue Srzaxer Orrice, 
Friday, Feb. 28, 1890. 

LONG ago an eminent Professor of International Law, at the 

University of Cambridge, lecturing his class, spoke some- 
what disparagingly of the Reformation as compared with the 
Renaissance, and regretted there was no adequate history of the 
glorious events called by the latter name. So keenly indeed did 
the Professor feel this gap in his library, that he proceeded to say 
that inconvenient as it had been to Kim to lecture at Cambridge 
that afternoon, still if what he had said should induce any 
member of the class to write a history of the Renaissance worthy 
to be mentioned with the master-piece of Gibbon, he (the 
Professor) would never again think it right to refer to the incon- 
venience he had been put to personally in the matter. 


It must be twenty years since these words were uttered. The 
class to whom they were addressed is scattered far and wide, 
even as the household referred to in the touching poem of Mrs. 
Hemans. No one of them has written a history of the Renais- 
sance. It is now well-nigh certain no one of them ever will. 
Looking back over those twenty years it seems a pity it was 
never attempted. As Owen Meredith sweetly sings— 


** And it all seems now in the waste of life 
Such a very little thing.” 


But it has remained undone. Regrets are vain. 


For my part, I will make bold to say that the Professor was 
al wrong. Professors do not stand where they did. They have 





been blown upon. The ugliest gap in an Englishman’s library is 
in the shelf which ought to contain, but does not, a history of the 
Reformation of Religion in his own country. It is a subject 
made for an Englishman’s hand. At present it is but (to employ 
some old-fashioned words) a hotch-potch, a gallimaufry, a con- 
fused mingle-mangle of divers things jumbled or put together. 
Puritan and Papist, Anglican and Erastian, pull out what they 
choose, and drop whatever they do not like with a grimace of 
humerous disgust. What faces the early Tractarians used to pull 
over Bishop Jewel! How Dr. Maitland delighted in exhibiting 
the boundless vulgarity of the Puritan party! Lord Macaulay 
had only a paragraph or two to spare for the Reformation; but as 
we note amongst the contents of his first chapter the following 
heads: “The Reformation and its Effects,” “Origin of the 
Church of England,” “ Her Peculiar Character,” we do not need 
to be further reminded of the views of that arch-Erastian. 


It is time someone puta stop to this “help yourself” sort of 
thing. What is needed to do this is a long, leisurely, luminous 
history, written by somebody who, though wholly engrossed by 
his subject, is yet absolutely indifferent to it. 


The great want at present is of common knowledge ; common, 
that is, to all parties. The Catholic tells his story, which is much 
the most interesting one, sure of his audience. The Protestant 
falls back upon his Fox, and re-lights the fires of Smithfield with 
entire self-satisfaction.- The Erastian flourishes his Acts of Parlia- 
ment in the face of the Anglican, who burrows like a cony in the 
rolls of Convocation. Each is familiar with one set of facts, and 
shrinks nervously from the honour of an introduction to a totally 
new set. We are not going to change our old “ mumpsimus” for 
anybody’s new “sumpsimus.” But we must some day, and we 
shall when this new history gets itself written. 


The subject cannot be said to lack charm. Border lands, 
marches, passes are always romantic. No bagman can cross the 
Tweed without emotion. The wanderer on the Malvern Hills 
soon learns to turn his eyes from the dull eastward plain to where 
they can be feasted on the dim outlines of wild Wales. Border 
periods of history have something of the same charm. How the 
old thing ceased to be? How the new thing became what it is? 
How the old colours faded, and the old learning disappeared, and 
the Church of Edward the Confessor, and St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and William of Wykeham, became the Church of George 
the Third, Archbishop Tait, and Dean Stanley? There is surely 
a tale to be told. Something must have happened at the Re- 
formation. Somebody was dispossessed. The common people no 
longer heard “ the blessed mutter of the mass,” nor saw “God 
made and eaten all day long.” Ancient services ceased, old 
customs were disregarded, familiar words began to go out fof 
fashion. The Reformation meant something. On these points 
the Catholics entertain a kind of doubt. That they suffered 
ejectment they tearfully admit. Nor, to do them justice, have 
they ever acquiesced in the wrong they allege was then done them, 
or exhibited the faintest admiration for the intruder. 


‘‘ Have ye beheld the young God of the Seas, 
My dispossessor? Have ye seen his face ? 
Have ye beheld his chariot foam'd along 
By noble wing’d creatures he hath made ? 

I saw him on the calmed waters scud, 
With such a glow of beauty in his eyes 
That it enforced me to bid sad farewell 
To all my empire.” 


This has never been the attitude or the language of the 
Roman Church towards the Anglican. “Canterbury has gone 
its way, and York is gone, and Durham is gone, and Winchester 
is gone. It was sore to part with them.” So spoke Dr. Newman 
on a memorable occasion. His distress would have been no 
greater had the venerable buildings to which he alluded been 
in the possession of the Baptists. 
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But against this view must be set the one represented by the 
somewhat boisterous Church of Englandism of Dean Hook, who 
ever maintained that all the Church did at the Reformation was 
to wash her dirty face, and that consequently she underwent only 
an external and not a corporate change during the process. 

There are thousands of pious souls to whom the question, 
What happened at the Reformation? is of supreme importance ; 
and yet there is no history of the period written by a “kinless 
loon,” whose own personal indifference to Church Authority shall 
be as great as his passion for facts, his love of adventures and 
biography, and his taste for theology. 


In the meantime, and pending the production of the immortal 
work, it is pleasant to notice that annually the historian’s task is 
being made easier. Books are being published, and old manu- 
scripts edited and printed, which will greatly assist the good man, 
and enable him to write his book by his own fireside. The 
Catholics have been very active of late years. They have shaken 
off their shyness and reserve, and however reluctant they still may 
be to allow their creeds to be overhauled and their rites curtailed 
by strangers, they have at least come with their histories in their 
hands and invited criticism. The labours of Father Morris of the 
Society of Jesus, and of the late Father Knox of the London 
Oratory, greatly lighten and adorn the path of the student who 
loves to be told what happened long ago, not in order that he may 
know how to cast his vote at the next election, but simply because 
it so happened, and for no other reason whatsoever. 


Father Knox’s name has just been brought before the world, 
not, it is to be hoped, for the last time, by the publication of a 
small book, partly his, but chiefly the work of the Rev. T. E. 
Bridgett, entitled “The True Story of the Catholic Hierarchy 
deposed by Queen Elizabeth, with Fuller Memoirs of its Two Last 
Survivors” (Burns and Oates). 


The book was much wanted. When Queen Mary died, on 
the 17th of November, 1558, the dioceses of Oxford, Salisbury, 
Bangor, Gloucester, and Hereford were vacant. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Reginald Pole, died a few hours after his royal 
relative ; and the Bishops of Rochester, Norwich, Chichester, and 
Bristol did not long survive her. It thus happened that at the 
opening of 1559 there were only sixteen bishops on the Bench. 
What became of them? The book I have just mentioned answers 
this deeply interesting question. — 


One of them, Oglethorpe of Carlisle, was induced to crown 
the Queen, which service was, however, performed according to 
the Roman ceremonial, and included the Unction, the Pontifical 
Mass, and the Communion, but when the oath prescribed by the 
Act of Supremacy was tendered to the bishops, they all, with one 
exception, Kitchen of Llandaff, declined to take it, and their 
depositions followed in due course, though at different dates, 
during the year 1559. They were, in plain English, turned out, 
and their places given to others. 


A whole hierarchy turned a-begging like this might have been 
a very startling thing—but it does not seem to have been so. 
There was no Ambrose amongst the bishops. The mob showed 
no disposition to rescue Bonner from the Marshalsea. The 
Queen calied them “a set of lazy scamps.” This was hard 
measure. The reverend authors of the book before me call them 
“confessors,” which they certainly were. But there is something 
disappointing and non-apostolic about them. They none of 
them came to violent ends. What did happen to them? 


The classical passage recording their fortunes occurs in Lord 
Burghley’s “ Execution of Justice in England,” which appeared in 
1583. His lordship in a good-tempered vein runs through the 
ist of the deposed bishops one by one, and says in substanee, and 












in a style not unlike Lord Russell’s, that the only hardship put 
upon them was their removal “from their ecclesiastical offices, 
which they would not exercise according to law.” For the rest, 
they were “for a great time retained in bishops’ houses in very 
civil and courteous manner, without charge to themselves or their 
friends, until the time the Pope began, by his Bulls and messages, 
to offer trouble to the realm by stirring of rebellion”; then 
Burghley admits, some of them were removed to more quiet 
places, but still without being “called to any capital or bloody 
question.” 


In this view historians have pretty generally acquiesced. 
Camden speaks of Tunstall of Durham dying at Lambeth “in 
free custody”—a happy phrase which may be recommended to 
those of Her Majesty’s subjects in Ireland who find themselves 
in prison under a statute of Edward III., not for doing anything, 
but for refusing to say they will not do it again. Even that most 
erudite and delightful of English Catholics, Charles Butler, who 
is one of the pleasantest memories of Lincoln’s Inn, made but 
little of the sufferings of these bishops, whilst some Protestant 
writers have thought it quite amazing they were not all burnt as 
heretics. “There were no retaliatory burnings,” says Canon 
Perry regretfully. But this surely is carrying Anglican assurance 
to an extraordinary pitch. What were they to be burnt for? 
You are burnt for heresy. That is right enough. No one would 
complain of that. But who in the year 1559 would have been 
bold enough to declare that the Archbishop of York was a heretic 
for refusing an oath prescribed by an Act of the Queen of the 
same year? Why, even now, after three centuries and a quarter 
of possession, I suppose Lord Selborne would hesitate before 
burning the Archbishop of Westminster as a heretic. Hanging 
is a different matter. It is very easy to get hung—but to be burnt 
requires a combination of circumstances not always forthcoming. 
Canon Perry should have remembered this. 


These deposed bishops were neither burnt nor hung. The 
aged Tunstall of Durham, who had played a very shabby part 
in Henry’s time, died, where he was bound to die, in his bed, 
very shortly after his deposition; so also did the Bishops of 
Lichfield and Coventry, St. Davids, Carlisle, and Winchester. 
Dr. Scott of Chester; after four years in the Fleet prison, managed 
to escape to Belgium, where he died in 1565. Dr. Pate of 
Worcester, who was a Council of Trent man, spent three years in 
the Tower, and then, contrived to slip away unobserved. Dr. 
Poole of Peterborough was never in prison at all, but was 
allowed to live in retirement in the neighbourhood of London till 
his death in 1568. Bishop Bonner was kepta close prisoner in the 
Marshalsea till his death in 1569. He was not popular in London. 
As he had burnt about 120 persons, this need not surprise us. Bishop 
Bourne of Bath and Wells was lodged in the Tower from June, 
1560, to the autumn of 1563, when the plague breaking out, he 
was quartered on the new Bishop of Lincoln, who had to provide 
him with bed and board till May, 1566, after which date the 
ex-bishop was allowed to be at large till his death in 1569. 
The Bishop of Exeter was kept in the Tower for three years. 
What subsequently became of him is not known. He is supposed 
to have lived in the country. Bishop Thirlby of Ely, after 
three years in the Tower, lived for eleven years with Archbishop 
Parker, uncomfortably enough, without confession or mass. 
Then he died. It is not to be supposed that Parker ever told 
his prisoner that they both belonged to the same Church. Dr. 
Heath, the Archbishop of York, survived his deprivation twenty 
years, three only of which were spent in prison. He was a man 
of more mark than most of his brethren, and had defended the 
Papal supremacy with power and dignity in his place in 
Parliament. The Queen, who had a liking for him, was very 
anxious to secure his presence at some of the new offices, 
but he would never go, summing up his objections thus :— 
“Whatever is contrary to the Catholic faith is heresy, what- 
ever is contrary to Unity is schism.” On getting out of the Tower, 
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Dr. Heath, who had a private estate, lived upon it till his death- 
Dr. Watson of Lincoln was the most learned and the worst 
treated of the deposed bishops. He was in the Tower and the 
Marshalsea, with short intervals, from 1559 to 1577, when he was 
handed over to the custody of the Bishop of Winchester, whopassed 
him on, after eighteen months, to his brother of Rochester, from 
whose charge he wa> removed to join other prisoners in Wisbeach 
Castle, where very queer things happened. Watson died at 
Wisbeach in 1584. There was now but one bishop left, the by no 
means heroic Goldwell of St. Asaphs, who in June, 1559, pro- 
ceeded in disguise to the sea-coast, and crossed over to the Con- 
tinent without being recognised. He continued to live abroad 
for the rest of his days, which ended on the 3rd of April, 1585. 
With him the ancient hierarchy ceased to exist. That, at least, is 
the assertion of the reverend authors of the book referred to. 
There are those who maintain the contrary. A. B. 





Mr. Gladstone has now all but completed his articles on ‘‘ The Old 
Testament ” for Good Words. The first, on ‘* The Impregnable Rock of 
Holy Scripture,” will appear in the April number, and this will be 
followed by others on ‘‘ The Creation Story,” ‘* The Mosaic Legislation,” 
** The Psalms,” ** The Method of the Old Testament,” &c. 


Writing to Mr. Stuart J. Reid, under date Hotel Villa Victoria, Cairo, 
Egypt, February 17, of his meeting with Stanley, Mr. Edward Marston 
says :— 

He received me with most affectionate warmth, which did my heart 
good. We have lived togetherever since. I may tell you that his hair, 
cut quite short, is perfectly white, and adds much dignity to his appear- 
ance. He is, of course, thoroughly bronzed. I have known him for 
many years, but I can truly say, as I told him, that I never before saw 
him looking half so well. He is the picture of health and vigour. He 
is as merry as a boy, full of stories and anecdotes of his adventures. Our 
after-dinner chats are delightful. I only wish I could remember and 
record them ; for example, he has just been telling me how he and his 
officers sat down in Starvation Camp to dine off ¢wo dananas, the only 
scrap of food they had inthe whole camp. They were jovial even then ; 
the officers amused themselves by drawing up a menu, each one choosing 
his dish. It was headed— 

Roast Beef and Plum Pudding, and plenty of it. 

Ham and Eggs galore. 

More Roast Beef. 

Rump Steaks. 

&e., &e. 

This was at a time when, as I have said, there was not a scrap of food in 
the camp, and they knew not where to look for any, but fully expected 
death for all if it did not arrive within twenty hours !—a somewhat unique 
instance of being jo//y under adverse circumstances. 

Mr. Stanley is devoting absolutely the whole ‘of his time, from early in 
the morning—sometimes as early as six o’clock—till late at night, in 
writing his great book. You will be interested in knowing that consider- 
ably more than one-half of it is alreacly written out, and I shall bring away 
a very large portion of the whole. I have an artist with me, who is taking 
Mr. Stanley’s instructions about the illustrations. The maps—of which there 
will be three large ones and thirteen most interesting small ones, having 
historical reference to the sources of the Nile and the Mountains of the 
Moon, from documents specially supplied to him by the Khedive—are all 
ready for me to put in hand on my return. I have read a good part of the 
text, and I think I may say, without being accused of puffing, that it is pro- 
foundly interesting. I have just induced Mr. Stanley—for the first 
time since I have been here—to take a walk for half an hour. We 
walked down to the Nile—my first sight of the mighty river. ‘‘ There,” 
said Stanley, ‘‘is the river of which I discovered the sources, and now 
you have discovered the mouth. Eight months ago I drank its waters at 
the very sources (at Isonga), and now I may be drinking the very 
non here, for it takes about eight months to flow from source to 
mouth.” 


For some years an autograph manuscript of Daniel Defoe’s has been 
lying untouched in the British Museum. This was the ‘Compleat English 
Gentleman,” which the author of ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe” left unfinished and un- 
published at his death. It was reserved for a German, Dr. Karl Buelbring 





© undertake the editing of Defoe’s last work, and it will shortly be pub! 


lished by Mr. David Nutt. 


What is it that determines the success of a book? We observe that 
Mr. Walter Pater’s recently published ‘* Appreciations ” has already got 
into a second edition, whereas the same writer's “* Imaginary Portraits,” 
a volume containing some of the most musically written of English 
essays—has not in three years attained to a like good fortune. 


Literary history is repeating itself. Messrs. Macmillan announce for 
immediate publication a new novel by Lord Lytton. ‘‘ The Ring of 
Amasis ” is the title of the ex-Governor-General’s story. 


The same publishers have a new work by Sir Samuel Baker in the 
press. It is entitled, ‘‘ Wild Beasts and their Ways in Asia, Africa, 
America. From 1845—1888.” 


Spielhagen, the German novelist, isabout to publish ‘‘ Some Notes from 
my Life,” which, like Freytag’s recent book, will contain reminiscences 
of the late Emperor Frederick. 


Professor Ebers, the German author who so happily combines Egypt- 
ologyand archeology with the imaginative gift, has written a novel entitled 
‘* Joshua,” with Biblical incidents for its historic background. 








REVIEWS. 
DR. WESTCOTT ON THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS: THE GREEK TEXT, WITH NOTES AND 
ESSAYS. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., D.C.L. London: Mac- 
millan & Co. 1889. 





T HIS work is almost everything we expect a commentary by Pro- 

fessor Westcott to be—scholarly without being erudite,devout 
without being unctuous, with the student’s love of form and the 
scholar’s nice discrimination of words and idioms, yet with the 


| insight of the spiritual thinker and his joy in the discovery and 


exposition of large and unifying principles. We cannot welcome 
a new book by Westcott without a certain sadness; it suggests 
the name of one long associated with him and now lost to us. 
Lightfoot and Westcott have maintained the best traditions of 
Cambridge scholarship, and have done more than any other two 
men to revive the love of theology and the ancient type of the 
theological scholar. They were very different, yet each was 
typical of his University. Lightfoot was a nobler Bentley, with 
a larger manhood, with a saner and more veracious and more 
simply pious spirit, and with all Bentley’s power to hit an 
opponent hard and straight, though without his marvellous 
fertility in quarrelling and provoking quarrels ; with all his fine 
scholarship and rare critical genius, though without the eccentricity 
of mind that made the greatest English scholar of his century the 
worst judge of English literature. Westcott is almost like a Cam- 
bridge Neo-Platonist strayed out of the seventeenth into the 
nineteenth century, yet with most characteristic differences. He 
is a Neo-Platonist of the ecclesiastical rather than the classical 
renaissance. He does not so much seek to find the Church in 
philosophy as philosophy in the Church ; he comes to his Platonism 
through Clement and Origen, not through Plotinus and Numenius, 
and so it is Biblical rather than classical; he brings it out of 
John and the Hebrews, not out of Plato and the Academy. But 
though the form be changed, yet it is the old spirit. The idealism 
is not the less real that it finds its material in Gospel and Epistles, 
instead of the philosophical treatises and commentaries on all the 
mythologies. 

Hebrews was, among the books of the New Testament, 
one of the latest to receive canonical recognition ; yet it has been 
one of the most influential in the determination of doctrine. It 
well illustrates the laws that governed the formation of Christian 
beliefs and institutions. The doubts as to its authorshi 
occasioned the doubts as‘ to its canonicity ; but its affinity wit 
the school of Alexandria led to its acceptance there, and by-and- 
bye to its recognition everywhere. The process was in this, as in 
the other departments of thought and polity, from the provincial 
to the ecumenical, not from the ecumenical to the provincial. 
In matters ecclesiastical, Rome was organised by the provinces 
rather than the provinces by Rome ; the opinion of one church 
gradually became the belief of all, and so, in a_ sense, all 
orthodoxies started as heresies. In Alexandria the Epistle was 
judged to be Pauline rather than Paul’s—either a translation from 
a Hebrew work by him—-Clement’s view; or a composition 
from material of his preserved either in memory or in notes—the 
view of Origen. This was done in order to affirm the 
apostolical authorship that was held necessary to canonical 
recognition ; but in the West, where the apostolical authorshi 
was not allowed, the canonical authority was not admitt 
On this point Canon Westcott is admirably concise and 
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clear. 
the positive conclusions on both sides. 


He says: “Experience has shown us how to unite 
We have been enabled 


to acknowledge that the apostolic authority of the Epistle is | 


independent of its Pauline authorship. The spiritual insight of 
the East can be joined with the historical witness of the West ; and 
if we hold that the judgment of the Spirit makes itself felt through 
the consciousness of the Christian Society, no book of the Bible is 
more completely recognised by universal consent as giving a 
divine view of the facts of the Gospel, full of lessons for all time, 
than the Epistle to the Hebrews” (xxi.). 

This is well, but needs to be qualified. “The spiritual insight 
of the East” triumphed in spite of “the historical witness of the 
West.” Each was contrary to the other. What the West would 
have withheld on account of its “ historical witness,” it was forced 
to concede to “the spiritual insight of the East.” Thus, if it had 
not been for the spiritual discernment of Alexandria, the New 
Testament canon would have been without the Epistle that 
in power stands second only to Romans, if indeed to it. This is 
a curious and instructive commentary on the conventional 
argument as to the value and function of tradition. Tradition 
did its best to exclude Hebrews from the canon; the particular 
Church converted the universal, the universal did not legislate 
for all the particulars. 

Before nouhes the question of authorship, we must express our 
cordial approval of Canon Westcott’s caution and reserve. It is re- 
freshing to find so distinguished a scholar confessing that he does 











not know. His conclusion is “negative ;” it “cannot be the work | 


of St. Paul, and still less the work of Clement.” Whether written 
by Luke, Barnabas, or Apollos, he cannot tell. The last name, 
since first suggested by Luther, has received from the most dis- 
tinguished critics an extraordinary degree of support. This has 
been due to the intellectual character and standpoint of the 
Epistle. It is by a man of the School of Alexandria, though 
a very independent member of the school; and it bears also on 
the question of its “destination.” We do not agree with Canon 
Westcott that it is most reasonable “to find the society to whom 
the letter was addressed in Jerusalem, or in the neighbourhood of 
Jerusalem ” (xl.). We think his arguments in support of this can 
all be turned the other way. Colonists idealise the institutions of 
the mother country more than its own people; and it is an idealised, 
not an actual worship that is here described. What the writer ex- 
plains and interprets is the Levitical system as it existed in idea, 


not as it was realised in Jerusalem. Had he been familiar with | 


the latter he must have shown his sense of the profanations 
within the temple and the conflicts around it. How could he 
have better arrested the threatened apostasies than by con- 
trasting the actual with the ideal worship? But here there is 
no reference to the “money-changers,” to the conflicts of Pharisees 
and Sadducees, to a priesthood scheming, ambitious, unpatriotic, 
and subservient to the alien, to families that may be said to have 
bought and sold the high priesthood, or used their office and 
descent the better to serve their own interests. In a word, the 
picture is too ideal to be the work of a man who knew the actual ; 
it is the Judaism of the imagination, not of the city and the temple. 
The writer and the readers move in the same intellectual atmo- 
sphere, while he and they are familiar with a life more Hellenic 
than Judaic. The idealisms relate to the Hebrews, the realisms 
to the Greeks. Thus the vivid picture of xii. 1 ; such terms and 
metaphors as Scatpi(duevor, x. 33; yeyumuvacuévos, xii, Il; mavt- 
‘yupis, xii. 23 ; @yxupay ris Yuxis, Vi. 19 ; and wapappu@uer, ii. 1, and 
the imagery of xi. 13, imply the discipline and experiences of life 
in a Greek city by the sea. In other words, author and readers 
alike thought of an ideal Judaism while living amidst a com- 
munity Greek at once in its games and commerce. 

The purpose of the Epistle is by exhibiting the superior ex- 
cellence of the Gospel over the Law to confirm the wavering 
Hebrews in their faith. As the enthusiasm for the new lessened, 
the fascination of the old increased, and the author endeavoured 
to break the spell of the old by revealing the glories of the new, 
with the old which had existed for it persisting in it, transfigured 
and made permanent. The result is what may be termed a 
philosophy of history, with a marvellously lucid exposition of its 
continuity and unity. In the new and in the old the same God 
speaks, but in the old the speech comes in many portions and 
ways, while in the new it has but one organ, the Son. This Son 
stands in contrast to the angels who were the ministers of 
God, to Moses who was His servant, and to the priesthood who 
were the Mediators of the old covenant ; and the contrast shows 
that He had been immanent in all that had been—was its reason, 
meaning, goal—that they work for Him, and He was their end, 
permanent while they were transitory. The method in which the 
author works out his thesis is full of interest. It has in it no 
trace or suggestion of the Alexandrian. allegory. He does not 














allegorise Moses, or the desert, or the law. He does not torture 
history, that it may forget its own tongue and speak in his. To 
him all is historical and real, yet all symbolical and significant. 
His idea of the law agrees with Paul’s in two points—it is added 


| because of transgression, and its function is educative ; only Paul 


conceives it now as a schoolmaster, a tutor or governor, 
dealing with the son as though he were a servant; now as a 
punitive disguised as a restraining force, intended to make man 
conscious of sin; now as a letter that killeth ; and then as a sort 
of divine agency or expedient designed to change sin into trans- 
gression, show man the impotence of good works, and shut him 
up to the mercy of God. But Hebrews conceives the law asa 
prophecy in symbol, a sort of object-lesson intended to instruct the 
obstinate and unbelieving in the need and method of reconcilia- 
tion. To Paul law is made up of precepts and prohibitions 
enforced by the most awful sanctions ; to Hebrews the law isa 
system of ritual and sacrifice which has no meaning and -no 
efficacy save as related to good things to come. Paul thinks of 
the law as it was known and studied in the Rabbinical schools 
and the synagogues; to him it was Pharisaic, traditional, the 
wearisoine wilderness of literal subtleties and legal technicalities 
and burdensome regulations explored and expounded by the 
Gamaliels of his day. But Hebrews conceives the law as realised 
in worship, centralised in tabernacle or temple, observed by priests 
and honoured by sacrifices. Paul’s antitheses were law and grace, 
works and faith, one’s own righteousness and God’s, the letter and 
the spirit, death and life ; but the antitheses of Hebrews 
were the outer and inner covenants, the Servant and the 
Son, the multitudinous and transitory priesthood and the 
One royal and eternal Priest, the earthly and the heavenly 
temple, the innumerable and inefficacious sacrifices and the one 
eternal and effectual Sacrifice. Paul conceived that the men 
before Christ were justified by faith ; Hebrews that these men 
lived by faith. Faith in the latter fulfils the functions of both 
faith and love in the former. Paul grapples with an actual 
Judaism which had become a mischievous tyranny, using its cere- 
monial to make religion a mere simulacrum of piety; but 
Hebrews handles a Judaism that had grown ideal and beautiful 
to the wistful and retrospective eyes of the men who had for- 
saken it. We need to combine the two to get a full and 
coherent view of the historical and ideal relations of Israel and 
Christianity. 

Canon Westcott’s work will be found eminently helpful to 
the student of this Epistle. He believes that our best helps 
to the knowledge of it are the Concordance, the Grammar, and 
the Lexicon, and no doubt he is right. But to the true scholar 
an Epistle means the thought it has occasioned as well as the 
thought it contains. , It is only the shallow or the impertinent that 
find the text obscured by the classical commentary ; it shines with 
new light when read with the eyes of the many devout men who 


have attempted to reach its heart. And this is an Epistle that still. 


holds much imprisoned light. Instructive as are the notes, always 
informing and helpful, of Canon Westcott, they still leave much to 
be done. He might have enabied us to read something of the 
Christian and Judeo-Christian communities as they can be 
known from this Epistle, for on this it is full of as yet almost un- 
worked material. He has written excellently on the Levitical, 
Melchizedekian and Christian priesthoods ; but he does not help us 
to understand why in this Epistle, above all others—which alone of 
New Testament writings develops on all sides the doctrine of the 
permanent priesthood—there is but one Person constituted Priest, 
and He must by the very necessity of the argument remain alone 
in this office forever. He has an excellent excursus “ on the Social 
images in the Epistle” ; but he fails to make us see the cause of 
the very rare use of the term éxxAnola, or the significance of the 
senses in which it is used. But such omissions do not detract 
from our gratitude for what we have got ; viz., a work which will 
help to keep the scholar reverent and devout, and will enable 
men who are not scholars the better to understand one of the 
richest books in the New Testament. 





TAVERNIER’S TRAVELS. 


TRAVELS IN INDIA. By Jean Baptiste Tavernier, Baron of Aubonne. 
Edited by V. Ball, LL.D., F.R.S., &c., author of the ‘‘ Economic 
Geology of India,” &c. Two vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 


WITH a single exception, no Asiatic traveller has been edited in 
the English language with such a wealth of knowledge and in so 
scientific a spirit as this book. The exception is Colonel Yule’s 
“Marco Polo ;” and Colonel Yule’s example and influence make 
themselves felt at many points in the magnificent volumes now 
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before us. Indeed, if one wished to sum up the effect which Sir 
Henry Yule and his co//aborateurs of the Hakluyt Society have 
exercised on the English treatment of Oriental Travels, it would 
be difficult to find a better illustration than Dr. Ball’s present 
work. Dr. Ball brings to his task not only an accurate historical 
study of the period of which he treats, and a careful investigation 
of the routes by which his hero travelled. He also brings to the 
many difficult problems that arise in the memoirs of the prince of 
merchant-jewellers, the practical experience of an Indian geologer, 
and the fine touch of an expert in Indian precious metals and 
stones. The bibliography and geographical identifications are 
excellent ; but Colonel Yule has taught us to expect—indeed, to 
demand—a high standard in these two departments, from English 
editors of Eastern travels. The exceptional merit of Dr. Ball’s 
bobdk consists in the fact that, to a work which requires a very 
special kind of knowledge, he has brought, as a specialist, exactly 
the kind of knowledge required. 

Tavernier himself forms a sufficiently striking figure. Born 
in 1605, a French Protestant, and the son of an Antwerp refugee 
in Paris, Tavernier passed his eighty-four or more years on earth 
possessed by an unappeasable spirit of roaming, and sleeps under 
a tomb, without date, in Russia. The bare itineraries of that 
long and restless life would form no mean road-book to Europe 
and Asia in the seventeenth century. But Tavernier was not an 
ordinary traveller, nor a mere jotter down of post-stages. His 
industry, skill, and calm self-assertion, made him a notable person 
in the countries through which he passed. 

In the East especially, we find him equally at home at the 
Courts of Kings and Emperors, the fortresses of military chiefs, 
and the mercantile capitals of the great European Companies, 
English, Dutch, and Portuguese. He cheerfully accepted the 
Oriental methods of doing business, and bribed his way to fortune 
with the best, or the worst, of his rivals. But throughout, he is a 
man of spirit and a Frenchman. He is not afraid to haughtily 
tell an Indian king who tries to deal questionably with him, and 
who might have had the Christian stranger bow-strung at a nod, 
that His Majesty will never see his face again. On another 
occasion, almost in the Imperial presence, he attempts to draw 
his poignard on an aggressive Captain of the Guard. Occasionally 
he records a thoroughly Gallic bit of swagger. A potentate having 
unduly delayed payment for his jewels, Tavernier courteously 
came to take farewell, and was naturally asked by his illustrious 
customer how he expected ever to get his money if he went away. 
“At these words,” writes Tavernier, “ assuming a look as proud 
as his, ‘ My king,’ I replied, ‘ will cause me to be paid. For he is 
so generous that he will pay all his subjects when they have not 
had satisfaction for what they have sold in foreign countries.’ 
‘And in what manner would thy king recoup himself?’ replied he 
ina rage. ‘With two or three good vessels of war,’ I replied.” 

There was, however, always a vein of sincerity in Tavernier’s 
bombast. When at Goa, within the power of the Inquisition, he 
was not afraid to boldly declare himself a Protestant, and to help 
other Protestants; although he had the prudence to leave his 
Bible behind him when he landed. He stoutly fought the Dutch 
Company for his just dues, both in their headquarters in Asia and 
in the law-courts of Europe. The result of his life of adventure 
and labour was a handsome fortune, an interview with Louis 
Quatorze, and a patent of nobility. He purchased the Barony of 
Aubonne, near Geneva, restored the castle, wrote his memoirs, 
and lived in state. But the old man could not rest from travel. 
At the age of seventy-nine he journeyed to Berlin en véritable 
grand seigneur, attracted by the offer of becoming the Elector’s 
ambassador to India, “being still full of bodily energy, and pos- 
sessing an enterprising spirit.” The last glimpse we get of him 
is on his way from Copenhagen to Russia, at the age of eighty- 
four, backed by the passport of the King of Sweden, and with 
orders from the Imperial Court to facilitate his passage from 
the frontier. His gravestone has lately been discovered in the 
Protestant Cemetery near Moscow, bearing the incomplete date 
16—, probably 1689, or some year shortly thereafter. 

It is this stout old jeweller-prince and land-Sindbad of the 
seventeenth century who forms the central figure in Dr. Ball’s 
book. But a whole panorama of picturesque Oriental personages 
and potentates unrolls itself in his volumes. Kings, emperors, 
viziers, Indian warriors in chain-armour, generals, pilgrims, 
pirates, diamond-polishers, customs-officers, and bullock-caravans 
of ten thousand oxen ; with European sea-captains armed to the 
teeth, a Grand Inquisitor, and the soldier-merchant chiefs of the 
East India Companies, English, Portuguese, and Dutch. What- 
ever can be effected by conscientious editing and clear type to 
make each individual in the long procession stand out distinctly 





before our eyes, has been accomplished. The most important 
feature of the book, however, is not its picturesque aspect, but the 
light which it throws upon certain definite Indian questions, in- 
dustrial, economic, and political, of our own times. 

We realise how very old some of those questions are. The offi- 
cial report of Lord Connemara’s last tour, as Governor of Madras, 
speaks incidentally of an agent of the Deccan Company prospect- 
ing in the same districts as those in which we find Tavernier 
prowling, two centuries ago. Then, as now, the fabled wealth of 
Golconda was a recollection rather than a reality. But the long 
list of diamond-mines which Dr. Ball has compiled from 
Tavernier’s memoirs prove that the present exhausted state of the 
industry had not yet been reached. It would seem, indeed, that, 
stimulated by the demand for jewels in the Imperial and nu- 
merous local courts of India, a keener search than ever was going 
on for precious stones. Gems were no longer to be picked up on 
the surface, and the work was conducted by mining operations of 
a rudimentary sort. 

The industry had in fact reached a stage half-way between the 
old legendary period of “finds” and the elaborate system of 
geological research and scientific mining machinery, which may 
perhaps be destined to lay bare more deeply hidden treasures in 
our own day. A similar conclusion seems also to be pointed to 
in regard to the mining of precious metals. The nugget period 
was long passed. Diamond miners and gold washers were alike 
poor, and alike miserably paid. But the precious stones and the 
precious metals were there, and were there in greater quantities, 
and nearer the surface, than they are now to be found. Whether 
the covered auriferous strata can be made to yield a profit by 
modern mining appliances, is still an unsettled problem in India. 

One of the economic questions which Dr. Ball’s careful 
editing has done much to throw light upon, is the comparative 
value of coins in the India of the seventeenth century. Tavernier 
occasionally notes down what he paid for things as he went 
along. Dr. Ball has unfortunately omitted the two important 
headings of “prices” (except for diamonds and rubies) and 
“wages” in his otherwise valuable index. But a list which we 
have compiled from the text, aided by other sources, is very 
suggestive. The diamond miners, always one of the poorest 
classes in India, received, as nearly as may be, a rupee a month, 
then twenty-seven pence. Palankeen bearers on an ordinary 
journey received four rupees a month (then equal to nine shillings). 
The rate of wages for able-bodied labourers may be taken between 
these extremes, but near the lower one. Probably two rupees 
(4s. 6d.) a month would represent the mean. This rate is less 
than one-half of that now current in Indian centres of population. 
But it is not lower than the rates for agricultural labour in many 
districts down to the middle of the present century. Indeed, 
Dr. Ball remarks, even of the poor diamond miners, that “in 
some remote parts of India, labour can still be obtained at about 
that rate.” 

Without accepting this statement as furnishing a safe basis of 
generalisation, the evidence, here and elsewhere, indicates that 
wages in India, from the middle of the seventeenth century down 
to the middle of the nineteenth century, did not exhibit anything 
like the great rise which they underwent in Europe. The truth 
is that, with the increase of the population, and the consequent 
growth of a numerous class of landless labourers, the rise of 
wages did not keep pace in India with the rise in the prices of 
the necessaries of life during those two hundred years. The 
rapid rise in wages during the past thirty years, which is one of 
the phenomena of Indian economic history of our times, is due 
to the rapid growth of a wage-fund from Indian savings and 
imported English capital, and to the enormously increased 
demand for labour brought about by the industrial development 
of India under British rule. 

Dr. Ball’s work settles a long-standing controversy. Numis- 
matists and students of Indian taxation have pointed out that the 
revenues of the Mughal Emperors were, compared with the tax- 
able area and population of the Mughal Empire, very much 
greater than the revenues raised in British India. The figures 
were carefully tabulated by the late Mr. Edward Thomas, the 
highest authority on the subject ; and, after a further scrutiny, 
they have been admitted into the “ Imperial Gazetteer of India.” 
But the totals seem so enormous, compared with ‘the revenue 


"resources of the Mughal Empire, that a doubt has always existed 


as to the exact value of the currency in which they are given in 
the native records. Dr. Ball has set this doubt at rest. The 
most valuable parts of his work, from a political point of view, 
are perhaps those in which he analyses the Indian currencies of 
the seventeenth century, and fixes the English equivalent of 
each coin. 

For this exhaustive inquiry Tavernier supplies ample materials. 
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We are compelled to the conclusion that the standard rupee was 
in his times equivalent to two shillings and threepence ; in fact,that 
it was for practical purposes almost identical with the sicca rupee 
of the eighteenth and early part of the nineteenth centuries. Dr. 
Ball approaches the subject, not from Mr. Thomas’ basis of 
numismatics, but from a most searching comparison of the 
numerous coins used by Tavernier in the regular course of 
his business. The whole is reduced to a common measure of 
value with the aid of Sir Isaac Newton’s assays of coins at the 
London Mint. The results leave no room for questioning that 
the vast totals in the Mughal revenue accounts did actually 
represent the sums at which Indian numismatists have estimated 
them. The only loophole of escape is that suggested in the 
“ Imperial Gazetteer”—namely, that they may have represented 
the revenue demand rather than the actual taxation received. 
Tavernier, however, bears striking testimony as to the severities 
with which those enormous revenues were enforced. “You may 
see in India,” he says, “whole provinces like deserts, from 
whence the peasants have fled on account of the oppression 
of the Governors.” 

It is with a feeling of reluctance that we rise from the study 
of this most fascinating book. Dr. Ball deserves high praise as 
a translator and editor. But it is rather for the picture, at once 
comprehensive and exact, of an India which has passed away, 
that we chiefly owe him gratitude. Try to fancy an India, in 
which Tavernier declares that Surat, with its now land-locked 
silt-banks, “is the only port in the whole Empire of the Great 
Mogul :” an India in which there was no Bombay on the western 
coast, while the miserable Masulipatam did the work that is 
now done by Calcutta, Madras, False Point Harbour, and half 
a dozen resorts of maritime commerce on its eastern side. 
An India in which internal trade was carried by pack-bullocks 
for want of roads for wheeled conveyances; except on a few 


great routes, along which it creaked at a snail’s pace in armed. 


caravans, sometimes “ numbering 10,000 to 12,000 oxen.” “ Each 
waggon,” writes Tavernier, “is drawn by ten or twelve oxen, 
and accompanied by four soldiers, whom the owner of the mer- 
chandise is obliged to pay. Two of them walk on each side of 
the waggon, over which there are two cords passed, and the four 
ends are held by the soldiers, so that if the waggon threatens to 
upset in a bad place, the two soldiers who are on the opposite 
side, hold the cords tight, and prevent it turning over.” It is 
this India, an India of commercial stagnation and internal wars, 
of lavish luxurious Courts and of a cruelly oppressed peasantry, 
which Tavernier displays before us: in short, the old India which 
has disappeared, and given place to the new industrial India of 
our day. 





TWO POLITICAL MANUALS. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By George Sigerson, M.D 
THE HOME-RULER'’S MANUAL. By R. Barry O’Brien, London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Limited. 


IT is said that the age of the political pamphlet is past. If Swift 
wished to thunder against the conduct of the Allies, he would write 
a letter to the 7Zimes. If Burke had anything to say about a new 
French Revolution, he would have to get it gratuitously circulated 
by the Liberty and Property Defence League. The magazine 
and the shorthand writer have given public men more convenient 
means of reaching the public, while the busy electors of to-day do 
not want to have fact and argument served up to them with the 
rhetorical flourish which was characteristic of the pamphlet. But 
Dr. Sigerson and Mr. O’Brien both believe that one kind of 
pamphlet is still required. The new pamphlet should be a hand- 
book of terse arguments and well-arranged facts—a political 
ready-reckoner for the men who argue on the platform or in the 
workshop. It is according to this new standard that we must test 
the two little books before us. 

For Dr. Sigerson we have nothing but praise. Mr. Dwyer 
Gray and Mr. Shaw-Lefevre have already published excellent 
pamphlets on the same subject, but we are sure they will admit 
that no one has treated the subject so thoroughly,so systematically, 
or so judiciously as Dr. Sigerson. With wise discretion he has 
called attention, not so much to Mr. Balfour and his contemptible 
witticisms, which merely disgrace himself and those who laugh at 
them, as to the general defects in our present prison system, 
which disgrace us all. Mr. Bryce, in the excellent letter which 
does duty for a preface, sums up Dr. Sigerson’s theories when he 
says that “ whenever the moral judgment of the community at 
large does not brand an offence as sordid and degrading, and 
dces not feel the offence to be one which destroys its respect for 
the personal character of the prisoner, it may then be held that 








prison treatment ought to be different from that awarded to 
ordinary criminals.” The distinction between offences which are 
mala in se and those which are merely mala prohibita is one 
of old standing in the text-books, though it has perhaps had 
less effect in practice on English law than on that of other 
countries. 

But probably it could not be made the basis of separate treat- 
ment of prisoners by any legislative amendment of the punish- 
ments which may be awarded to prisoners convicted of particular 
offences. What we want, to begin with, is the admission that a 
distinction should be made—a distinction depending on the 
character of the offence, and not on the form of indictment. Dr. 
Sigerson shows that such a distinction was made of old time in 
England, not by order of judge or jury, but through the wise 
clemency of the Administration. He shows further that even in 
Naples under King Bomba some slight relaxations were allowed 
to bogs prisoners. Of Russia to-day the same may be said, 
and the Russian prison diet is much more liberal than that which 
Mr. Balfour allows to his political opponents. In most civilised 
countries custodia honesta is given to political prisoners, and the 
confinement is unaccompanied with physical or moral torture. 
England alone, though she assented to the resolutions of the 
international conference which recommended such a distinction, 
still treats thief and newspaper editor alike. Victor Hugo some- 
where expresses his incredulity at the statement of historians that 
there was no torture in England during the reign of Queen Anne. 
We defy any unprejudiced person to read Dr. Sigerson’s book and 
say there has been no torture in England and Ireland during the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

We must not attempt to summarise Dr. Sigerson’s conclusions. 
The suggestion, which he ascribes to a Russian member of the 
international conference, that the jury should decide as to the 
allocation of the accused (subject of course to a power of 
mitigation) seems especially valuable. They, and not Mr. 
Justice Grantham, or Mr. Justice Lawrance, can express the 
moral judgment of the community. Of course in Ireland at 
present resident magistrates dispense justice without a jury to 
help them. But we trust the day may come when a justice can 
no more sentence—without appeal—for a political offence than he 
can now enquire into the title to land. And there could be few 
more valuable forms of appeal than an appeal to a judge and 
jury to decide whether a convicted person should not be confined 
in custodia honesta. 

Mr. O’Brien’s book covers a wider range than Dr. Sigerson’s, 
but the ground is also more familiar. Those who know his 
previous works will be glad to have a handbook into which the 
gist of them all is compressed without the use of small type. 
The extracts from the Zzmes about O’Connell and Thomas 
Drummond are peculiarly apposite just at present. Thomas 
Drummond wrote a letter in which he said that “ Property has 
its duties as well as its rights.” . Here is the answer of the 7zmes: 
“ Whatever acts of violence or outrage—whatever attacks on life 
or dwelling—whatever robberies or ferocious murders have been 
perpetrated since the publication of that letter, it is not too much 
to say, have been abetted, encouraged, and stimulated by its 
abuse of the country gentlemen, under the eyes of the peasantry.” 
The life of an individual is short, but there is a wonderful con- 
tinuity in the existence of a great journal. It is chiefly for his 
skill in using such extracts that we must praise Mr. O’Brien’s 
work. A man of vast reading, who has spent his life in the study 
of the history of Ireland during the last century, he is able to 
supply the ordinary politician with gleanings from the great 
harvest he has reaped. And the tables of statistics he has incor- 
porated will be very useful to everyone who cannot carry Thom’s 
Almanack in his pocket. 

Whether he has always been equally judicious in his argu- 
ments, we are not quite certain. It may be doubted whether it is 
wise (though Mr. O’Brien’s object is harmless) to speak of the 
Ulstermen as “colonists.” The descendants of settlers must 
cease to be merely colonists sometime. We don’t speak of the 
Saxons as colonists in Middlesex, nor, to take a closer parallel, of 
the Germans as colonists in West Prussia. The Scoto-Irish have 
a longer title to Down and Antrim than the New Englanders have 
to Massachusetts. And, throughout, Mr. O’Brien seems to lay too 
much stress on the religious side of the question. We doubt 
whether any Irishman feels more satisfied at the appointment of 
of a Catholic than of a Protestant, if that Catholic be anti-national. 
It was a Catholic who by his political apostasy became more un- 
popular than any other judge of his generation. It was a 
Catholic Solicitor-General, so report says, who proceeded against 
the members of the Ladies’ Land League as persons of evil fame 
within the meaning of 34 Ed. IIL, c. 1. It was a Catholic who 
packed the juries at Maryborough. 
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Sometimes, too, Mr. O’Brien, or his printer, makes a = in his 
facts and figures. The Duke of Abercorn was surely as Irish as 
Lord Londonderry, yet he appears as an Englishman in the list 
of Lord-Lieutenants. 1641 was hardly forty years after the 
Plantation of Ulster, and 1689 was more than thirty years after 
the Confiscation by Cromwell. Mr. Lea’s majority in South 
Derry is stated at 138 on page 96, and at 128 on page 109. 
These mistakes are unimportant in themselves, but Mr. O’Brien 
must remember the people we have to deal with. A Radical 
politician in Little Peddlington will use Mr. O’Brien’s book. His 
Tory rival will write to ask Mr. Balfour whether the statements 
made by his Radical friend are true. Mr. George Wyndham will 
be instructed to “ absolutely deny” the Radical politician’s state- 
ment, and will add some polite comments on the mendacity of the 
Irish and their advocates. It might be very unpleasant for the 
Radical politician, even though he had merely followed a printer’s 
error in substituting a 3 for a 2. 

But these are merely the blemishes on a good book. Mr. 
O’Brien’s statement as to what Home Rule means may be com- 
mended to any anxious enquirers on the Liberal side. We notice 
that commerce and customs should be dealt with by an Irish Parlia- 
ment. A definite statement of opinion on such a question is very 
useful, even though there may be some people who would prefer 
the provisions of the Government of Ireland Bill of 1886. 


FREE TRADE IN CAPITAL. 


FREE TRADE IN CAPITAL. By A. Egmont Hake and O. E. Wesslau. 
London : Remington & Co. 


In “The Warden,” by Anthony Trollope, we are introduced to a 
very interesting character, Bertie Stanhope, who startles Bishop 
Proudie by the frank remark, “I once had thoughts of being a 
bishop myself.” With an evident wish to accommodate himself to 
the episcopal understanding, he proceeds to explain that he would 
have been a parson first ; but that had he become one he would 
have stuck to it. “ Now there’s my father,” he continued, “he 
hasn’t stuck to it.” Apparently the authors of this book made up 
their minds to be great economists, but they did not wish to be 
economic students first. Possibly their ambitions soared higher 
than that of Bertie Stanhope. He thought of being a bishop; 
they thought of the two archiepiscopal sees ; for by a few delicate 
touches they suggest that the succession had been in abeyance since 
the days of Adam Smith, till they came forward to take their rightful 
laces. He bade a scoffing world listen to the gospel of Free 
Mrade ; they preach that great economic truth which even he, 
with all his greatness, failed to grasp—Free Trade in capital. As 
for the intervening writers, they are of but small account. All of 
them, without exception, stand condemned, for each, as we know, 
has used the terms money or currency, and Mr. Hake and Mr. 
Wesslau give us their authority for stating that “no economist 
who has used the words money and currency has arrived at 
clearness on the subject of the coin.” Indeed, Adam Smith, for 
whom they have some weak lingering regard, against whom they 
have not hardened their hearts in sorrow and indignation, has 
committed the fatal, unspeakable crime. He—for it must out—- 
has used the word “money.” That might be forgiven him; but 
he has aggravated his offence: with frightful audacity, he has 
dared both to use the term, and then “ to liken it to a kind of wheel 
which moves the business of a country.” Of course it might be 
inted out that his most famous parallel for the use of coin, or, face 
fessrs. Hake and Wesslau, money, is a road and not a wheel; 
for after all it is perhaps not unnecessary to quote even so classic 
a passage to writers who show the degree of their acquaintance 
with his works by remarking that he committed very few 
mistakes. In point of fact, the true greatness of “ The Wealth of 
Nations” is best shown by the permanent nature of its value 
despite its very many mistakes. But putting aside for the 
moment the more general considerations suggested by this 
book, let us try to find out what the gteat secret is, which has 
been so wonderfully committed to the keeping of these two 
writers. Turn where we will, on all sides we are met by 
evidences of economic distress and want. There is poverty ; 
there is discontent; there are the consequences of such 
evils clear enough. They do not underestimate or wish to 
underestimate them in amount, for why should they, when 
close at hand they have a panacea which can cure all distempers 
and evil humours of the body, and soothe the mind of the discon- 
tented? Far-reaching the effects of all panaceas are, we know ; 
but how far-reaching the effects of this, few will probably ascer- 





tain—few, that is, but those who adopt the plan of looking at the 
end of a book first. The last three chapters give some glimpse 
of these consequences. We see the troubles of Ireland at an end, 
Egypt released from her difficulties, and once more blossoming 
as under the ancient Pharaohs, while closer and closer to England 
press her colonies, united to the mother country by a new tie of 
eae 3 Such is to be our future if we but take the advice of 
fessrs. Hake and Wesslau. There is only one nasty little obstacle 
in the way, but what do they care for that? It is true that 
to bring about this filial attitude we must be determined ; we must 
not spoil the Protective child; we must make him a Free Trader. 
If necessary we must use the rod. But what is the secret of this 
future greatness? Simple, as all great things are. Allow all 
banks to issue bank-notes, and the difficulty is solved. No dissen- 
sion, no poverty, no strife, no suffering, then, say the authors, just 
as some fifty years ago Thomas Attwood said, “Issue an un- 
limited amount of bank-notes, and in a month prosperity will 
return to the country.” Just in this one point our authors do not 
agree with the old champion of paper money. He would have 
allowed the Government to issue the notes, they will not. 
The notes must be private bank-notes. Unfortunately they do 
not explain the way in which the change would operate with the 
precision which we are entitled to demand from those who advocate 
important practical changes. They say, indeed, that at present 
the capital of the country does not find its way into the hands 
of any but the wealthy. Of course there are a few objec- 
tions to such broad statements, but, as may be imagined, these 
are swept aside. The increase of joint-stock companies is one. 
Well—so say Messrs. Hake and Wesslau—joint-stock companies 
lead to dishonesty. There are such documents as bills of ex- 
change ; manufacturers do not draw bills of exchange on their 
clients, we hear in reply. But when they have to explain why, 
under a system of free issues, credit would be attainable more 
easily than before, their rather confused descriptions amount to little 
more than the candid assertion that bankers would not be so par- 
ticular about security if they made their advances in notes of their 
own issue. This, in itself the most damaging charge against the 
system of Free Banking, is claimed almost as a merit by the cham- 
pions of this unfortunate cause. For unfortunate any cause must 
be which finds its chief defenders in men who, directly after such 
statements as the foregoing, do not hesitate to bid us notice that 
a fresh cause of security under their system lies in the identity 
which will exist between the creditors and debtors of the bank 
of issue. Those people, then, who cannot get capital, who want 
it, and in default of it must let labour go unemployed, are all the 
time busily engaged in lending it to banks in order that these banks 
may lend it back to them. That much may be done in amend- 
ment of the banking system, as established by the Act of 1844, 
many believe ; that a great deal can be effected by the institution 
of banks on the Schulze-Delitsch principle we cannot doubt ; but 
it is extremely improbable that such a book as the present will 
promote reform in either direction. Its glaring inaccuracies and 
continual misrepresentations are far more likely to prejudice 
people against any change which it may mention. Not content, 
however, with misrepresenting almost all other investigators of 
economic problems, from the bimetallists to J. S. Mill, the authors 
have extended their censure to ali acts of what they term 
State Socialism. In this attack they are as careless of facts as 
they are of logic and consistency in their more argumentative 
chapters. In defiance of evidence, they tell us that the State 
system of education has resulted in what they call the “ modern 
products,” or juvenile criminals. Apparently unable to make a 
direct attack on the Post Office, they state that all the modern 
improvements grew out of the suggestion of penny postage by an 
individual outside the office. They do not inquire whether the 
alteration which he proposed would have been possible under 
other than State direction, and they forget to add that the indi- 
vidualistic management of the telegraphs was so highly unsatis- 
factory that they were taken over by the State, and that at the 
instance of an official. They attack the Factory Acts, and praise 
Cobden and Bright, “the genia/ apostles” of Free Trade, as 
they call them, for their opposition to measures which saved the 
people from the degradation into which they were sinking, and 
the country from a social revolution. But it is unnecessary to 
multiply instances, so surely has the demon of inaccuracy dogged 
them, whatever be the subject they touch. They deal with economic 
history, and state that before the discovery of the mines, Span 
was the leading industrial country ; they mention the original 
charter of the Bank of England to give us its date as 1693, instead 
of 1694; they treat of token coins, and tell their readers that 
copper money is legal tender up to two pounds. And these are 
but instances. In one of their own sentences we can surely 
agree—they “are not dealing with the history of events.” Did 
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they realise their weakness? We fear not; for they supplement 
that admission by the statement which we quote, in their own 
grandiloquent terms :—-“‘ We are dealing ... rather with the 
history of progressing ideas and acquired experience.” It is 
always interesting to note new euphemisms. 


THE RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


THE MODERN NOVELISTS OF RussIA. By Charles Edward Turner. 
London: Triibner & Co. 18g0. 


MR. TURNER has written an earnest and interesting book, but 
it does not contain what one would like to see. All that he 
tells us about the lives of the six novelists he selects is worth the 
telling, and much of his explanation of the social significance of 
their works is new to English readers, but he says very little 
as to what the peculiar genius of these writers consists in, and 
nothing at all on the question of what the Russian novel has 
accomplished in literature. 

Recognising, therefore, as the author doubtless recognises, 
that “ The Modern Novelists of Russia” only deals with one side 
of a large subject, it is but fair that it should be considered as a 
sketch, and not as a criticism ; and viewed thus it is especially 
welcome for the account it gives us of Garschine and Korolenko. 
Mr. Turner’s sympathetic account of the work of these two 
young novelists, who are all but unknown in England, will send 
his readers, all too fruitlessly, in search of French translations. 
Of his treatment of the three Russian masters, Tourgenieff, 
Dostoevsky, and Tolstoi, Mr. Turner is most successful in his 
chapters on Dostoevsky. Why, when the plot of “Crime 
and Punishment” is given in full, there should be no re- 
ference to the sombre and terrible art that wrought it, is a 
mystery; but, with this omission, Dostoevsky’s life, creed, 
and works, all are clearly brought before us. And similarly the 
chapter on Goncharoff, with its sketch of Russian society, and 
the relations of the reformers, the ‘‘ Oblomoffs,” and the peasants, 
in “the golden days,” explains much to those who, like the 
present writer, know their Tourgenieff, but to whom Goncharoff 
and Hertzen are only names. The paper on Tourgenieff supple- 
ments these explanations of the attitude of the two parties, the 
Progressionists and the Conservatives of Russia, and for this 
reason it should be read. Mr. Turner gives us the Russian view 
of Tourgenieff, whom he has perhaps learned to underrate slightly. 
The paper on Tolstoi is provoking. Of Tolstoi’s extraordinary 
psychological skill, of his constant flashes of insight into the 
world of the spirit, of the bent of his works, from “The Cossacks” 
to “ My Religion ”—through all of which the reader can trace the 
slow, but steady, mastery of the critical by the religious nature ; 
of an analysis of his two great works, “ War and Peace” and 
“Anna Karenina,” of his artistic triumphs in “ Katia” and “ The 
Death of Ivan Ilitch”—of this there is nothing: Mr. Turner 
devotes his space to a hesitating and weak defence of Tolstoi’s 
present religious convictions, and to a wandering attack of his 
views on woman. 

And this unsatisfactory chapter on Tolstoi brings us back to 
our first remark, that the book before us deals with the least 
important half of an important subject. We will not quarrel 
with Mr. Turner that he has not done everything ; and if we 
consider for a moment what his book does not contain, let it be 
taken as evidence of a desire that others should do more. It is 
time that someone should estimate for us what the Russians have 
done in literature, should show clearly how they have success- 
fully widened the whole scope and aim of the novel: Tourgenieff 
by applying it to the discussion of social and political problems ; 
Dostoevsky by proving beyond cavil what, strange to say, to some 
needs proving, that the victims of sin and disease are as legitimate 
subjects for one man’s art as the inmates of Vanity Fair are for 
another’s ; and Tolstoi, by throwing on a large canvas a picture, 
not of the life and ideas of individuals, but the life of the whole 
nation, with its attitude towards the past and present, its changing 
civilisation, its struggles and limitations, its social, religious, and 
political aspirations. And this inquiry should show that these 
novelists have not only created a great literature at a bound— 
letting in the light in floods on the life of their nation, and 
exhibiting the peculiarities of their art, and the bent and genius of 
the Russian mind—but also, by removing the old landmarks, they 
best reflect the revolution in thought and modes of thought brought 
about by the discoveries of science. And if, by the way, the 
essayist should cast a stone at those among us who “ never read 





the sad in literature” because it cannot be “permanent,” gently 
putting aside the realism of Whitman, Tolstoi, and Ibsen, though 
pleased to approve of that of the Book of Job, he might by so 
doing raise the very nice question as to how far their British 
attitude is due to a healthy aversion to the unwholesome, and 
how far to a dislike of being forced to realise what the prejudices 
of class and education have comfortably hidden away from them. 





POPULAR POETRY OF SOME FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


POETS AND PEOPLES OF FOREIGN LANDs, By J. W. Crombie. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1890, 


Mopesty and _ self-depreciation are such rare qualities in 
modern authors, and perhaps most rare in young authors, 
that they deserve due acknowledgment at the hands of the critic, 
who is agreeably surprised by finding in Mr. Crombie’s tiny 
and unpretending book abundance of interesting matter, matter 
sufficient to have furnished forth a stout octavo. It consists 
of five essays, four of them on four poets: Al Motamed, 
the Moorish King of Seville; Frederi Mistral, the author of 
“Mireio;” Klaus Groth, the Platt-Deutsch poet of Dit- 
marsh ; and the Dutchman, Staring van den Wildenborch ; and 
another on the popular verses—one can scarcely call them 
poems—current in Spain, and seldom attributable to any known 
author. All are written ina simple and graceful style ; all contain 
a good deal which will be new to the “general reader.” The two 
which we have found most interesting are those on Mistral 
and on Klaus Groth, between whose positions there is a curious 
analogy which Mr. Crombie has ingeniously brought out. 
Both have attempted to revive as organs of literature, languages 
which, having been supplanted by rival dialects, have themselves 
sunk into the lower status of dialects, while retaining their place 
in the mouths of the humbler classes. Provencal was in the 
middle of the thirteenth century the leading literary tongue of 
modern Europe, far more cultivated than Northern French, more 
developed even than Italian. Low German, down till the time of 
Dr. Martin Luther, had as much prospect of becoming the 
classical form of German as that High German dialect in which 
the Reformer chose to couch his translation of the Bible. Many 
philological critics have held that the two tongues which have been 
overborne in the struggle for literary life would have better repaid 
cultivation than the two which have proved victorious. It is not 
the least curious feature of that passion for the revivification of 
declining nationalities which marks our time, that it should have 
expressed itself in the endeavour to claim literary independence 
for ancient and long oppressed dialects. 

Apart, however, from these historical questions, the poetical 
merit both of Mistral’s work and of Klaus Groth’s is of a very 
high order. “Mireio” is a poem of singular beauty, full of 
freshness, tenderness, and an overflowing love of Nature. It has 
the warmth of the early Provencal singers without their frequent 
licentiousness. These merits have been widely appreciated in 
France, nor is Mistral’s fame unrecognised in Germany, Spain, 
and England. Klaus Groth, on the other hand, has been little 
heard of outside his own country, less, we think, than his brother 
Low German Fritz Reuter, of whom the extracts given by Mr. 
Crombie sometimes remind us. But nothing can surpass the 
charm of these extracts. Klaus Groth is as natural, as redolent 
of the fields and woods and rural life, as Robert Burns: he 
has as much sweetness, though much less passion. He seems 
wholly free from that touch of pedantry on the one hand, and 
that strain of slightly affected sentimentalism on the other, 
which modern High German verse so frequently betrays. 

Mr. Crombie’s apologies in his preface for the inadequacy of 
his translations are scarcely needed. Everyone who has tried, as 
most of us have, to put foreign poetry into English knows the 
extreme difficulty of the enterprise, in which not to fail utterly 
may be called success. His renderings are generally pretty close, 
and have the merits of simplicity and good taste. They are not 
striking, but they convey the meaning of the original and generally 
no small portion of its flavour. The Spanish versicles seem to 
have given him most trouble, and their often epigrammatic terse- 
ness is no doubt extremely difficult to reproduce. He has judi- 
ciously given all the extracts in the original at the bottom of the 
page. We have much to praise in the book, and little to com- 
plain of, except the want of dates in the accounts which he gives 
of the lives and writings of the poets dealt with, a want which 
can be readily supplied in another edition. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


* Recent Economic CHANGES: AND THEIR Errect ON THE PRODUCTION AND 
DistrisuTion of WEALTH AND THE WELL-BEING oF SocteTY. By David A. 
Wells, LL.D., D.C.L. London: Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. (10s. 6d.) 

Pesratozzt: Hts Lire anp Work. By Roger de Guimps. Authorised Translation 
from the Second Edition. By J. Russell, B.A. . Portrait. London: Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co. Crown 8vo. 

Every Man's Own Lawver. By a Barrister. Twenty-Seventh Edition. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son. Crown 8vo. (6s. 8d.) 

Tue Exvements or Lasoratory Worx. By A. G. Earl, F.C.S. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. Crown 8vo. (4s. 6d.) 

From STRENGTH TO STRENGTH: THREE SERMONS ON STAGES IN A Con- 
SECRATED Lire. By Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity. 
London: Macmillan & Co. Crown 8vo, 


Dr. Davin A. WELLS, President of the American Social Science 
Association, has just attempted, in a volume of about five hundred 
pages, to trace the effect on the production and distribution of wealth and 
the welfare of society of some ‘* Recent Economic Changes.” He starts 
out with the assertion that the industrial and social changes which have 
occurred during the last quarter of a century, have been more momentous 
and, varied than during any similar period of the world’s history; 
and side by side with these changes, widespread and complex dis- 
turbances have arisen, manifesting themselves in great reductions of 
the cost of production and distribution, in a radical change of the relative 
values of the precious metals, in the discontent of labour, and in 
an increasing antagonism of nations incident to a greatly intensified 
industrial and commercial competition. He contends that out of these 
changes, and others which he mentions, will probably come further 
disturbances, which to many thoughtful and Conservative minds seem 
full of menace to the present organisation of society, and even to 
the permanency of civilisation itself. The problems which in every 
country in Europe are rapidly advancing to the bar of public opinion, 
require, in view of any wise remedial legislation, a clear and full 
recognition of what has happened during the lifetime of the present 
generation. If we extend the survey over the Queen’s reign, it is 
startling to find that whilst, fifty years ago, one-third of the working 
classes of the United Kingdom were agricultural labourers, now less than 
one-eighth of the whole number are so employed. At the beginning of 
the same period the artisans represented about one-third of the whole 
population ; at present they represent three-fourths. The ‘‘ money” wages 
of all classes of labour in Great Britain have advanced, broadly speaking, 
during the half-century about one hundred per cent., whilst their purchasing 
power in respect to most commodities is greatly increased. It has been 
estimated that the value of the houses built in Great Britain since 1840 is 
double the amount of the National Debt. Since 1843, when the income 
tax statistics begin, the increase in the national income is believed to 
have been seven hundred and fifty-five millions sterling. Amongst the 
economic changes discussed in this volume, are the new relationships 
which have arisen between capital and labour, the influence of improved 
machinery on international differences in wages, the extent to which 
manual labour has been displaced by machinery, the economic sequences 
of the repeal of the Corn Laws, the relation of wages to the cost of living, 
and kindred topics. The general conclusion at which Dr. Wells arrives 
regarding the recent economic changes appears to be one which confirms 
Mr. Giffen’s statement that the ‘‘rich” have become more numerous, but not 
richer individually ; the poor are, to some smaller extent, fewer; and those 
who remain poor are, individually, twice as well off, on the average, as 
they were fifty years ago. The poor have thus had almost all the benefit 
of the great material advance of the last half-century. At the same time, 
the social and economic perils of the new order of things are by no means 
overlooked by Dr. Wells in this lucid and thoughtful exposition of the 
philosophy of change. 

A capital translation of the Baron de Guimps’ standard biography of 
the famous educational reformer Johann Heinrich Pestalozzi has 
just appeared. The book gives a fascinating description of the per- 
sonal history of a man who from youth to age was filled with 
the enthusiasm of humanity, and who believed that the regeneration 
of society was to be accomplished by education. Bornat Ziirich in 1746, this 
true friend of the people was in turn theologian, lawyer, agriculturist, 
manufacturer, author, journalist, and schoolmaster, but to the closing day 
of a life which ended in 1827, he remained loyal to one supreme purpose 
—the mental and moral elevation of the masses. Pestalozzi had his faults 
and weaknesses, and Baron de Guimps does not attempt to hide them, 
but on the other hand he makes it clear that the great educationalist had 
o—_ the same object in view, and though the idea which animated him 
developed with the lapse of years and the growth of experience, it did 
not change in any less noble way. Rousseau was his master, and Froebel 
his disciple, and though his work began humbly and in obscurity, and 
met with ridicule and opposition, hardly anything, as these pages point 
out, is written to-day in any part of the civilised world, and no educational 
institutions are founded, without principles being invoked which we owe 
in a great measure to Pestalozzi. This volume is more than a biography ; 
it is a history of the development of the central idea which Pestalozzi at 

—_ stage of his career sought to inculcate by precept and example. 
He believed that the end of education was not the quickening of this or 
that faculty, but the balanced and symmetrical development of them all. 





The manner in which he reduced this theory to practice constitutes his 
chief claim to remembrance. 

The new edition—the twenty-seventh—of that handy book of the 
principles of jurisprudence and equity, ‘‘ Every Man’s Own Lawyer,” has 
been thoroughly revised, and brought up to date. The volume now 
contains upwards of seven hundred pages, and in them a great variety of 
subjects which concern landlords and tenants, partners and agents, 
masters and servants, executors and trustees, companies and associations— 
contracts and agreements, trade marks and designs, bankruptcy and 
insurance, criminal and commercial law, local government and public 
health—are concisely and ably discussed in a manner which is at orce 
intelligible to non-professional readers. The parliamentary enactments 
and judicial decisions of last year are recorded, and amongst the former 
we have only space here to mention that due prominence is given to such 
important measures as the Trust Investment Act which greatly widens 
the list of securities allowed for the investment of trust funds—the 
Settled Land Act, the Prevention of Cruelty to Children Act, and the 
Technical Instruction Act. We are glad also to find that, in view of the 
prominence which the question of the housing of the working classes 
has recently assumed, the substance of the official letters addressed last 
December by the President of the Local Government Board to the 
various metropolitan, urban, and rural sanitary authorities on the subject 
of houses unfit for habitation, is included. Full abstracts, also, of the 
more important enactments of the previous year, such as the Local 
Government Act, the County Courts Act, and the Trustee Act, are like- 
wise to be found in the present volume. No doubt there is a great deal 
of truth in the old assertion that the man who is his own lawyer has a 
fool for his client, but a work of this sort shows how lawsuits may be 
avoided ; and many hot-headed and angry disputants, smarting under a 
sense of injustice, might at least dip into its pages with advantage to 
themselves and others before rushing off to unburden their minds to a 
solicitor. 

Mr. A. G. Earl — science-master at Tonbridge School—has just 
written a book on the *f Elements of Laboratory Work,” which forms in 
reality a practical introduction to all branches of natural science. Well 
equipped laboratories, in these days, are rightly considered a necessary 
part of all public schools and colleges, and this treatise is intended for 
the guidance of young enthusiasts who flock to them. Mr. Earl has 
endeavoured to make each section of the work convey a definite lesson, 
and care has also been taken to arrange a practical and progressive 
course, which deals with the chief problems and points out the main 
lines of investigation which are common to all departments of natural 
science. The book is one which cannot fail to prove of great practical 
utility to the young student of science, for it teaches him how to use both 
his hands and his eyes, and at the same time seeks to form in him the 
habit of directly appealing to nature rather than to theories. This, in 
Mr. Earl’s judgment, is the root of all scientific progress, although, 
unfortunately, as he himself points out, it is not always made the basis of 
scientific education, partly om want of time and partly from want of 
appliances. A number of illustrations are scattered through these pages, 
and at the end of each chapter, searching questions, intended to test the 
student’s comprehension of the subject, are added. 

Under the title of ‘‘ From Strength to Strength,” Canon Westcott 
has published a small memorial volume, in which, with conspicuous 
literary ability and spiritual discernment, the gifts and graces which lent 
so great a charm to the character of his lifelong friend, the late Bishop 
Lightfoot, are admirably unfolded. The book contains ‘‘ three sermons 
on stages in a consecrated life.” The first was preached ten years ago in 
Westminster Abbey, when Dr. Lightfoot was called tothe see of Durham ; 
the second at the dedication last July of the church at Sunderland which 
the bishop built to commemorate the tenth year of his episcopate, and 
the third on the last Sunday of 1889, when death had set the seal of 
silence on the most scholarly prelate of modern times. Canon Westcott’s 
own words best describe the scope of this touching and impressive 
memorial: ‘‘As each occasion came, I sought to say what the occasion 
itself told us through him whom we loved, of the office with which he 
was charged, of the society which he served, of the character by which 
the servant is enabled to do his work ; and in each region the description 
of the Christian life and the Christian faith seemed to find a fresh fulfil- 
ment: from strength to strength.” 
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